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The Miractes of Christ considered 
with Reference to the Divinity of 
his Nature. 


Our blessed Lord frequently refers 
to his miracles as evidences or tes- 
limonies, which the Father bore to 
his divine commission. The same 
power recommended and attested 
the authority of Moses and the pro- 
phets, but with this important dis- 
tinction: they acted by permission 
or request, Christ by his own inhe- 
rent and independent power. If he 
prayed or gave thanks upon the oc. 
casion, it was because of the peo- 
ple, not from any defect in himself. 
He healed them that did not even 
declare their wants; he healed them 
that were absent, and whom he 
never saw; he healed them by his 
word, and it was enough for him to 
say to the deaf, Hear; to the blind, 
See; to the dumb, Speak; to the 
lame, Walk ; and to the lepers, Be 
cleansed; and they heard, they 
saw, they spake, they walked, they 
were cleansed, and gloritied God. 
The devils, before he approach- 
ed them, before he received any 
petitions, or issued any command 
concerning them, declared who 
he was, and besought hin to tor- 
ment themnot, The wind and the 
sea heard him commanding them 
to be still, and when the astonished 
disciples exclaimed, What a person 
is this, that even the wiads aud the 
sea obey his voice! they could not 
but remember whose property it is 
to make the storm to cease, so that 
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the waves thereof are still: and this 
property they seem to have actually 
attributed to Jesus, in the prayer 
which they used upon the occcasion, 
Lord, save us, we perish. 

It is a stronger instance of the 
miraculous power inherent in Jesus, 
that he not only possessed it com- 
plete in himself, but that he was 
able to confer it upon others, and 
that he gave power to his disciples 
ever unclean spirits, to cast them 
out, and to heal all manner of dis- 
eases. They exercised the autho- 
rity which he gave them, and even 
the devils were obedient unto them 
through his name. ‘To the same 
mighty name they ascribed the 
miracles which they wrought after 
his ascension, and for which’ they 
claimed no honour to themselves. 

Such power belongeth not uuto 
men. The more illiberal aud pre- 
judiced Jews imputed it to Satan : 
the more ingenuous confessed, that 
even their expected Messiah could 
not surpass the works which Jesus 
did. Nicodemus declared, that no 
one could perform them except Goct 
was with him; and Peter concurs in 
his testimony, when he speaks of 
Jesus of Nazareth as a man demon- 
strated from God, by miracles, and 
wonders, and signs, which God did 
by him, and that God was with him 
in the performance of them. 

It was after an exhibition of this 
miraculous power for the satisfac- 
tion of John’s discipies; after an 
aifecting reproof of the impenitence 
of the cities, which considered it 
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not, and after receiving the report 
of the disciples, that he gave thanks 
to the Father, and declared of bim- 
self: All things are delivered unto 
me of my Father, and no one know- 
eth the Son, or who the son is, but 
the Father; neither knoweth any 
one the Father, or.who the Father 
is, but the Son, and he to whom the 
Son will reveal him. In interpret- 
ing these words of the will of the 
Father, and of the prophetic com- 
mission of the Son, which might 
seem to be countenanced by the 
blessedness pronounced in St. Luke’s 
narrative, qn those who heard and 
saw the things which were plain to 
the disciples of Jesus, but which 
others had in vain desired to know, 
there is a wide departure from the 
plain meaning of the words, nor 
was it true, even at the time the 
words were spoken, that, the com- 
mission of the Sun was unknown to 
any but the Father... Applied to the 
mysterious and inscrutable nature 
of the Father and the Son, they 
announce a verity in all ages, of 
which the Church has no know- 
ledge but by the revelation of the 
Son. There is a passage in the 
Gospel of St. John, which may be 
alleged as throwing considerable 
light. on this obscure and difficult 
text; Jesus said, If ye had known 
me, ye should have known my 
Father also, and from. henceforth 
ye know. him and have seen him, 
Philip, referring to the visible ma- 
nifestations of the divine glory under 
the law, said, Lord, shew us the 
Father and it suificeth us. Jesus 
saith uato him: Have I been so 
tems with you, and hast thou not 
known me, Philip? He that hath 
seen me, hath seen the Father, and 
how sayest thou then, show us the 
Father? Believe me, that I am in 
the Father and the, Father in. me ; 
the words that I speak unto you, | 
speak not of myseli, and the Father, 
that dwelleth in me, he doeth the 
works, On another occasion. he 


said; He that, believeth on me, 
believeth not on me, but on him 
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that sent me, and he that seeth me, 
seeth him that sent me. The same 
truth is more briefly expressed by 
the Apostle, when he asserts it to 
be the first article of the great mys- 
tery of godliness, that God was 
manifested in the flesh, and when 
he declares, that in him dwelt all 
the fulness of the Godhead, bodily ; 
i. e, says Parkhurst, 

“ In the body of Christ, as opposed to the 
Jewish tabernacle or temple; truly and 
really in opposition to types and figures ; 
not only etlectually as God dwells in good 
men, but substantially or personally by 
the strictest union, as the soul dwells ia 
the body, so that God and man are one 
Christ.” 

We are to consider him therefore 
as One, who for his nature and 
for his works is rightly designa- 
ted the Wonderful, the image of the 
invisible God, the brightness of his 
Father's glory, and the express 
image of his person. 

Among the miraculous works of 
Jesus, may be placed the raising of 
the dead, under circumstances very 
extraordinary, and illustrative of 
divine power. The widow's son at 


Nain, though he was carried to his’ 


burial, was raised in an instant by 
the powerful word of him who said, 
young man, I say unto thee, arise. 
And there came a great fear upon 
all, and they glorified God, saying, 
that a great prophet is risen up 
among us, aud that God hath visited 
his people. The restoration of 
Lazarus was still mere remarkable. 
He had been dead for days, at 
which time the body usually began 
to puftrify, and though Jesus was 
informed of his sickness, he took 
no other notice of it, than to ob- 
serve, this sickness is not unto 
death, but for the glery of God, 
that the Son of God may be glorified 
thereby. Such was his avowed 
knowledge of human contingencies. 
When. he came to the place where 
he was, Martha declared, that if he 
had. been there, her brother would 
not have died, and her persuasion 
corresponded with that of the peo- 
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ple, that he who opened the eyes 
of the blind vould have caused, that 
even this man shoald not have died. 
Se strong was their belief of his 
power over life and death. Jesus, 
to comfort Martha, and in answer 
to her declaration, that even now, 
whatsoever he would ask of God, 
God would give it to him, said, 
Thy brother shall rise again, Martha 
said, I know, that he shall rise 
again at the last day. Jesus not 
only confirms this doctrine which 
he had taught and illustrated, but 
declares of himself, I am the re- 
surrection and the life, he that 
believeth in me, even if he die, shall 
live, and every one that liveth and 
believeth in me, shall not die for 
ever, Believest thou this? She saith 
unto him, yea, Lord, I believe that 
thou art the Christ, the Son of the 
living God, who should come into 
the world. When he came to the 
tomb, Jesus lifted up his voice and 
said, Father I thank thee, that thou 
hast heard me, and I know that 
thou hearest me always, but. be- 
cause of the people, which stand 
by, I said it, that they may believe 
that thou hast sent me. And when 
he had thus spoken, she said Lazarus 
come forth, and he that was dead 
came forth. 

These actions of his ministry ray 
explain his saying of himself: As 
the Father raiséth up the dead and 
quickeneth them, even so the Son 
quickeneth whom he -will. The 
dead shall hear the voice of the Son 
of God, and they that hear shall 
live, for as the Father hath life in 
himself, so hath he given to the 
Son to have life in himself. Whoso 
eateth my flesh and drinketh my 
blood, hath eternal life, and I will 
raise him up at the last day. In 
reference to the same power, the 
Apostle exhorts the Philippians to 
look for the Saviour, the Lord Jesus 
Christ, who shall change our vile 
bodies, that they may be like unto 
his glorious body, according to the 
| mighty working whereby he is able 

.to subdue even all things to him- 
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self: and he not only calls Christ 
thé! secind Adam, 4 title appro- 
priate to him who was not born of 
earthly parentage, but he contrasts 
his nature with the first Adam, say- 
ing, The first Adam was made a 
living soul, the last Adam was made 
a quickening spirit. And thus it 
was written, not in the volumes of 
authentic Scripture, but of antient 
tradition, from which Mr. Blom. 
field has extracted the excellent 
comment : “ The Word of Jehovah 
suid, Here, Adam, whom I ereated, 
is the only-begotten Son in the 
world, as I am the only-begotten 
Son in the high heaven.” This 
comment explains St. Panl’s com- 
parison of Adam and Christ, and 
St. John’s allusion to the Word, as 
the only begotten of the Father : 
and it proves that the title the Word, 
was of Jewish origin, and was used 
to designate a person distinct from 
the Father. The argument may be 
concluded with the sublime descrip- 
tion which the glorified Jesus gives 
of himself in the Apocalypse: I am 
he that liveth and was dead, and 
behold, I live for evermore; Amen, 
and have the keys of hell and of 
death. 
2 eee 


AUTHORIZED VERSION OF 
THE BIBLE DEFENDED. 
Mr, Editor, 
Tue first Article in your Number 
for July is ‘ Remarks on the inade- 
quate ‘Translation of the first Aorist 
and the perfect Tense of the passive 
Voice m the authorized Version of 
the New Testament.” The writer, 
in proceeding to allege instances of 
this “ inadequate translation,” ad- 
duces a sentence from the Liturgy, 
and says numerous other instances 
may be found there, justifying the 
assertion, that the participle “ be- 
ing” is used for the compound per- 
fect “ having been,” and the present 
« am” for the perfect ‘ have 
been ;” and that the phraseology of 
our Translators is, in these respects, 
«now obsolete.” All this, [ must 
BS 
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confess, to me appears extremely 
doubtful, er rather perfectly erro- 
neous, 

In English, as in Latin, there is 
no present participle in the passive 
voice; and though in Lily’s Gram- 
mar, prior to our present translation 
of the Bible, “‘ they are loved” is the 
current translation of “ amaniur ;” 
yet, strictly speaking, all our passive 
participles, whether ending in ed or 
en, are, as they are called, prete- 
rites; and if I wished to exhibit cor- 
rectly in English the Latin verberor, 
or the Greek Tumloy ev eins, it can, 
I believe, only be done by a present 
participle in the active voice, joined 
to 2 noun: “} am receiving stripes.” 

How then is time past expressed 
in these languages? By combining 
together two ideas apparently in- 
compatible ; by coupling a past 
event, Operation, or passion, with a 
present verb; and this mode, which 
necessity introduced, custom has 
familiarized and sanctioned, “ Fuc- 
tum est,” “ scriptum est,” “ it is 
done, made, wriiten,” &¢. 


“ Scilicet et rerum facta est pulehersima 
Roma.” 


“It was once committed to writ- 
ing ;” ** Roma condenda erat :” the 
imperial city was once inthe state or 
progress of being built; and what was 
written, built, &e. remains. But in all 
these cases the notion of time past 
does not arise from a present verb, 
or present perticiple, ‘ being” for 
** having been,” or “ am” for “ have 
been,” but from the preterite par- 
ticiple, factum, or scriplum, what 
has bien done, what has been written. 

If we now advert to one of the 
texts quoted by the Remarker, 
«“ among them that are sanctified 
by faith in me,” (Acts xxvi. 18.) this 
wight be understood as the English 
of ayiacorlasr, scnctificantur, or of 
Syrato pers eh, senctificali sunt ; and 

since the beginning, the progress, 
and the completion of sanctification, 
is by faith in Christ, the doctrine is, 
either way, sound and good; but 
the original Greek, ty t9t5 nyiaoptven, 
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admits of one sensé only, “among 
those who have been sanctified,” have 
been admitted or received into a state 
of sanctification. 

I agreé¢, then, entirely with the 
Remarker, that the texts, which he 
alleges, are, all of them, im the 
orighial, in time past; but | differ 
from him in accounting for the form 
of expression, by which they are 
rendered in our English version; 
and T conceive that our language, in 
this case, has undergone no ehange 
whatsoever; and if, through the de. 
fect of our language, in such im 
stances as ‘ ye are saved,” it is 
doubtful whether past or present 
time is intended, (servamini, or, as 

3eza properly renders. it “ estis 
servati,”) aud can only be deter- 
mined from the connection and ne- 
cessary sense of the pessage; the 
verv sume ambiguity, so far as I can 
discover, existed formerly. 

Yo some of the translations, here 
given as more correct, 1 cannot ae- 
cede. For instanee, * Ye are they 
that have been saved by grace,” is 
the translation of des ere “Os yogits 
crcwcpevor, (aS, desis de ere “Os Ivamaps- 


. mxohs, Luke xxii. 28. * Ye are they 


which have continued,”’) not of the 
real reading, (Eph. ii. 5. 8.) yagire 
tse cecwcpsros which is accurately 
trenslated, ‘< By erave ye are saved ;” 
taking saved to be, as it properly is, 
a prei:rite participle ; and if this is, 
and always has been, ambiguous, 
the ambiguity, unavoidable, perhaps, 
in any literal translation, is easily 
obviated in a paraphrase; “ By 
grace ye have Leen admilted into a 
state of salvation, and are in that 
state.” 

The proper use and sense of the 
term Heing has been perplexed: by 
disputes. It is indisputably a pre- 
sent participle, and the appropriate 
term in English for expressing the 
case absolute. “ Pontius Pilate being 
governour (nyeporevonl®) of Judea— 
the word of God came unto John 
in the wilderness,” (Luke ni. 1, 2. 
When used, as it often is, in prayer, 


it is net, ner, from the nature of it, ' 
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(supposing a thing, not imploring 
it) can be precative, but introduces 
or‘lays, down seme. clause or, con- 
dition, on which a subsequent peti- 
tion (for it is always followed bya 
petition) is grounded ; and, instead 
of “ referring invariably,” as the 
Archdeacon of Ely is ‘‘ inclined to 
believe,” to a ‘future benefit,” it 
would seem, from what has been 
said, that the very reverse is rather 
the truth ; that when combined, as 
it commonly is, with a past parti- 
ciple in the passive voice, it never 
refers to a fuiure benefit. 

However, that the worthy Arch. 
deacon, if he chance to see this, 
may not be alarmed more than ne- 
cessary, we observe, that the benetit, 
introduced by the term, may, ef the 
time of offering the prayer, be either 


past, or present, or fuiure; but if 


future, it is contemplated as granted, 
and therefore past, before and in 
order to, the following petition, 
which is grounded on it. " 

A few instances will make the 
matter clear; and I place at the 
head of thei one with a noun, which 
will illustrate and confirm the cor- 
responding sense, where a participle 
is used. ‘* Grant, O Lord, that we 
being thy scrvants,” (that, is inas- 
much as we are thy servants) ‘ may 
serve thee faithfully.” In the song 
ot Z: acharias, “ that we being deli- 
vered,’’ is in the same form, and in 
past. time, eveS:iJas, “ might serve 
him without fear,” (Luke i. 74.) 

The following series of examples 
are chiefly from the Collects ; and I 
give them as they occur, whether 
they are such as.clearly corroborate 
the explanation now given, or such 
as some may endeavour to bend to 
a different meaning. ‘ Grant that 
we, being regenerate, may daily be 
renewed,” (Collect for Nativity.) 
If regenerate, like other words of 
that form, as create, uncreaic, &c. 
is strictly a verbal adjective, not a 
particsple, it is used, however, as 
they are, for the preterite, participle, 
regenerated; and therefore, by the 
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very form. of expression; as well as 
by the. clause subjoined.to it, “ made 
thy children by adoption and grace,” 
(that.is, having been adopted in bap- 
tism,) refers to a: past event.. Ac- 
cordiagly, in the Greek translation 
of the Liturgy, by. the celebrated 
Whitaker, of Cambridge, published 
in 1569, as well as in the Latin ver- 
sion, set forth by the Queen's autho- 
rity a few years before, (the work, I 
believe, of the admired Latinist, 
Walter Haddon,) which he printed 
with it, both clauses are rendered 
by participles in the past time; 
“* ince Metis THs Warvyyencoras Tgorapa- 
fAEVOb, MAE TH OM TExve OM nodectas nas 
xmglh@- Tiswompevos’ ut nos regenerali 
filiique tui per regenerationem et 
gratiain facti.” 

** Graat that we may look up to 
heaven, and, being filled with the 
Holy Ghost, may learn to bless our 
persecutors, (St. Stephen.) ‘ That 
our hearts being mortified we may 
in all things obey,” (Circumcision.) 
** Increase and..multipiy upon us 
thy mercy, that, thou being our 
ruler and guide, we may so pass 
through things temporal,” (4 Trin.) 
« Grant that we being called by thy 
holy word, may forthwith give up 
ourselves obediently to fulfil thy 
holy commandments,” (St. Andrew. ) 
“ Grant that thy Church, being al- 
way preserved trom false apostles, 
may be ordered and guided by faith-- 
ful and true pastors,” (St. Matthias.) 

** Wash it, we pray thee, that 
whatsoever defilements it may have 
contracted, being purged and done 
away, it may be presented pure 
and without spot,’? (Commend. 
Prayer, Visit. of Sick.) ‘‘ That we, 
being delivered from this distress, 
nay live to serve thee,” (2d Collect 
in Storm.) ‘ For which we, row 
being in safety, do give all praise,” 
(2d Thanksgiving after Storm.) 

* Be thou still our mighty Pro- 
tector — strengthen, &e. that. our 
gracious sovereign, and his realins, 
being preserved aud protected;' we 


may all duly serve thee,” (2dCullect, 
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after Litany, Gunpowder Treason.) 
Here the protection, first of all im- 
plored, is not again implored in the 
sume collect, in the words ‘* being 
protected,” but is supposed, as the 
ground of the prayer which imme- 
diately follows, “‘ that we may all 
duly serve thee.” ‘* That being not 
carried away with vain doctrine, we 
may be established,” (St. Mark.) 

In the form for receiving children 
that have been privately baptized, 
*« Give thy Holy Spirit to this in- 
fant, that he being born again, and 
being made an heir of everlasting 
salvation, may continue thy ser- 
vant,” clearly referring to the bap- 
tism previously administered. “That 
he, being delivered from thy wrath, 
may be received into the ark of 
Christ’s Church,” (1 Coll. Public 
Baptism.) Deliverance from sin, or, 
which is the same thing, from divine 
wrath, is the first step, and recep- 
tion into the Church is the second; 
second in order and in the nature 
of the case, though both conferred 
alike in baptism. 

I give a single instance from St. 
Paul: “ That ye being rooted and 
grounded,” (clearly denoting time 
past, according to the original, spp1- 
Copevos nas TeSenerswp.tvos) “may be able 
to comprehend, and know the love 
of Christ,” (Eph. iii. 17, 18.) 

Other examples, were not the list 
already too large, might easily be 
adduced, both from the Liturgy and 
from. Scripture. We may observe 
upon them in general, that the pre- 
sent participle, being, coupled with 
a past participle, as “ delivered, 
born, risen,” &c. universally desig- 
nates a time or event which is past ; 
which therefore, as such, cannot be 
the subject of prayer, but is intro- 
duced as the ground of a petition 
or prayer subjoined to it. This, 
however, we may concede, that 
-when the eveut or condition, thus 
supposed, is subsequent to the time 
of uttering the prayer, the suppli- 
cant may, in uttering the clause, 
accompany it with a tacit petition, 
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or desire, that: it may be accom- 
plished. When a storm tages,: thie 
first petition naturally is, that it may 
be quelled : “ O send the word of 
thy command to rebuke the raging 
winds and roaring seas: and when 
the supplicant goes on to implore a 
further blessing, laying down ‘deli. 
verance as the condition or ground 
of it, “ that we, being delivered froin 
this distress, may live to serve thee,” 
he probably accompanies it with a 
silent but fervent wish, that the con- 
dition itself may be granted, “ and 
oh! that we may be delivered !” 
but the clause, in itself, neither is 
nor can be a petition, being clearly 
indicative of time past. 

In the Book of Homilies, the first 
part of the Sermon for Whitsunday 
thus concludes : 


‘“« Tn the mean season, let us (as we are 
most bound) give hearty thanks to God 
the Father, and his Son Jesus Christ, for 
sending down his Comforter into the world, 
humbly beseeching him, so to work in our 
hearts by the power of this Holy Spirit, 
that we being regenerate and newly born 
again in all goodness, righteousness, so- 
briety, and truth, may in the end be made 
partakers of everlasting life in his heavealy 
kingdom, through Jesus Christ our Lord 
and Saviour. Amen.” 


Now whether the author of this 
Homily here intended the pew birth 
in baptism, inceptive of all spiritual 
life, as the natural birth is inceptive 
of our natural life ; or whether,. con- 
trary to the general usage of our 
Church and our early divines, as 
also in violation of the proper sense 
of the words, (for being born evi- 
dently means having been born) by 
the terms “ regenerate and newly 
born again,” he meant progressive 
renovation, going on from baptism 
to death, the clause, like all those 
before adduced, is not precative, 
but the foundation of the prayer 
which follows, ‘ that having walked 
in all sobriety and truth, we may in 
the end be made partakers of ever- 
lasting life.” 

A. R. M. 
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To the Editor of the Remembrancer. 
Sir, 
It cannot be doubted that an injury 
is done to the cause of sound re- 
ligion, whenever a true doctfine is 
supported by a false proof. In a 
case of this nature, a strong vantage 
ground is afforded to the impugner 
of such doctrine ; while the youth- 
ful mind, whose stock of scriptural 
knowledge is but slender, and opini- 
ons consequently unsettled, receives 
a very unfavourable impression, 
and, perhaps, a bias to scepticism, 
as the conclusion will naturally 
be formed from the use of a bad 
argument, that no better exists, 
On this ground, I cannot avoid ex- 
pressing my regret that a most ex- 
cellent passage from ene of Bishop 
Sandford’s Sermons, quoted in the 
Christian Remembrancer for Octo- 
ber, should be wound up by a text 
of Scripture wholly inapplicable to 
the occasion. The author, after 
very justly observing that the doc- 
trines of Christianity must form the 
foundation of moral practice, adds, 
“ We have the assurance of the in- 
spired word, that our works must 
be indebted for their acceptance to 
faith-for we therein read, that 
‘ whatsoever is not of faith is 
sin.” ” Now I think it must be 
universally acknowledged that the 
meaning of St. Paul, in this text, 
is totally different from the sense in 
which the author applies it. In the 
fourteenth chapter of the Epistle to 
the Romans, the Apostle exhorts the 
Gentile Christians to bear with the 
infirmities of the Jewish converts, 
and not compel them to act contrary 
to their conscience, by insisting on 


) their partaking of particular meats, 


which they, still retaining some of 
their legal prejudices, believed un- 
lawful, St. Paul, while he main- 
tains the subject in dispute to be 
oue of perfect indifference in itself, 


| yet argues that the Jewish converts 
) wouid do wrong to allow themselves 


the use of those meats, as long as 


they retained the opinion that they 
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were illegal. And concludes thé 
subject by saying, ‘‘ He that doubt- 
eth is damned if he eat, because he 
eateth not of faith; for whatsoever 
is not of faith is sin:” that is be- 
yond all question, every action is 
sinful which is not performed under 
a full conscientious persuasion of its 
lawfulness. And I am not aware 
that any comtaentator ever attached 
any other interpretation to the 
Apostle’s language. As, therefore, 
the author means by faith a belief 
in the fundamental doetrines of the 
Gospel, must not his quotation be 
regarded as unfortunate for the doc- 
trine which he otherwise so ably 
enforces? That our works, to be 
acceptable to God, must proceed 
from genuine faith, is a point on 
which all orthodox believers are 
agreed; for it is declared, not only 
by particular passages, but by tlie 
general tenour of Scripture ; and, 
therefore, it is the more to. be 
lamented that so sound and judici- 
ous a writer as Bishop Sandford, 
should have rested it on an irrele- 
vant proof, 
I am, Sir, &c. &c. 
C. P. 


To the Editor of the Remembrancer. 
Sir, 
THE foliowing M.S. note, written 
in a copy of M‘Knight’s Harmony, 
though evidently a mere memoran- 
dum, appears to me so just, that [ 
have copied it for you without alte- 
ration, 
lam, &c. 
InvuoA. 


“ Dr. Macknight, unable to get rid of 
the decided testimony of the Fathers in 
favour of Episcopacy, labours to set aside 
their authority hy adducing instances of 
their mistakes—in which three things are 
remarkable. First, the instances are very 
few, and generally very trifling, Secondly, 
they are not on subjects of doctrine or 
discipline, but mere matters of Chronology. 
Thirdly, they are rove of them from those 
Fathers on whose testimony we chiefly 
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rely, (for instance, [gpatiua and Clemens,) 
nor fromany of the earliest Fathers, 

“ St, Jerome’s.inaccuracy is.on our side, 
‘decause in his geal to defend the Preshy- 
tery from the encroachments of the arro- 

t Deacons, he appears sometimes to 
elevate it:to am equality with my aged 
acy ;' though,. by. the: bye, he.is. by ne 
oe fan ty in. this, which .shews 
that it arises from his impetus,” 

In the same hand are some very 
hasty notes in Burke's Works; one 
of which I copy as it is there written. 


“ Burke admits, on the authority of 
Casar, that Druidism originated in Britain, 
and.was thence diffused into Gaul, &c.; 
at the same time he remarks, that this, 
is contrary to the natural order of things, 
since Gaul was peopled and civilized be- 
fore Britain*,. In fact, Druidism was 
probably, nay, certainly, a remain of 
patriarchal tradition, and travelled t west- 
ward, with population, ‘The sanctity snp- 
posed in the misletoe—the ceremonies of 
cutting off the. {. branch—the peculiar 
notion respecting. the acorn—and the 
druidical § temples, &c. d&c.. all which 
most: strongly. resemble the) original. re- 
vealed: religion of mankind. One proof 
that Druidism was not iavented in Britain. 
The divination by. birds, and by entsails, 
was so similar to that of the Romans, that 
they must have had a common origin; and 
this origin must have been previous to the 
settlement: of either country, for there 
could have been no communication after- 
wards, It appears to follow then, that 
both religions were derived from the patri- 
arehal stock. é; 
» 4 Burke’s idea, that this sort of divina- 
tion might -have. arisen..in both cases.from 
watching the signs of. the. weather, is ia- 
-eonsidered-—for though. the-flight of birds 
might be snpposed.to indicate. the weather, 
Abe, state. of entrails certainly could not, 
con eBhey, seem also. to have been. ac- 
-quainted with the Sabbath, or seventh day, 
as do the Aser nations,” ; 

a =< 

Extracts from Reports of the Society 

; {or ‘promoting “Christian Know- 

edge. . ; 

A FRIEND-has faveuréd us with a 
‘wan of what-we understand to be 


[ oo 





* See Ahidj. Eng. Hist. 
+ Horsley’s Essay just published. 
» f See Parkhurat, Reef. heb. Lex. 


§ See Shuckford’s Connexion. Finman 


Victims imitative of Abraham's Sacrifice. 
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the only known collection of the 
Reports. of this Society. fram 1270p 
to 3730. It appears that» every 
member was annually presented>with 
a packet of books atid traéts, ‘and 
that prior to 1709 it had beén' ae- 
companied, by a written letter, giv- 
ing an account of the progress. and 
plans of the institution. The print- 


ed letters evidently commenced in | 


that year; and they contain so 
much intefesting information res- 
pecting the first instititioi of Charity 
Schools, the early staté of the So- 
ciety’s Missions, and, its general 
endeavours to. promote. the spiritual 
and temporal welfare of mankind, 
that we shall reprint the greater 
part of them for the use of our 
readers. 

“ The Society have given me leave, for 
dispatch sake, to print what I am com- 
manded to say in common to their Cor- 
respondents, in regard the number of them 
is increased, and that sending the yearly 
packet would be otherwise long delayed, 


the particulars I am to acquaint you with " 


are as follow, 
** The Society think it may, be of use, 
to prevent the concealment or misapplica- 


tion of moneys or land given to charitable — 
uses, to have. such charities registered in | 
some public place ; and, therefore, recom- 


mend it to.you to procure an entry of the 


notices of such gifts upon tables, to be _ 
hung up in the parishes to which such ~ 


charities, belong, or. otherwise, .as, you 
think may best preserve the memory. of 
them. “3 } 

“ The Society having heretofore pro- 


miscuously. nsed the,.words propagating, 4 


and. promoting, .in,their. tithe, and con- | 
sidering that the coincidence of, the former | 
with.thetitle of the Society for. Propaga- | 
ting the Gospel in Foreign Parts, has. oc- | 
casioned mistakes, they. have agreed, for” 
the future, to call themselves only by the | 
name of the Society for Promoting, Chis. 7 
tian Knowledge. ae = 

“* The Soniety having been ivformed of — 
some ancthods, used in, Bedfordshire aud 4 


ati be. 








Pembrykeshire,. for .civeulating books 7 
among the Clergy, I am directed to ae- 7 


quaint you therewith, in bopes they may 
be of use, where public libraries are not 7 
yet erected ; one method is, by communi- — 
cating reciprocally, catalognes of each ~ 
others libraries, in order to lend what one 7 





may be provided with different from the” 








other: and the other method is, to facili-7 
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tate the procuring of new books by a small 
annual subscription, which being laid out 
therein by common consent, the books 
after they have been perused alternately, 
are divided, and shared by lot among the 
subscribers. 

* And whereas a worthy correspondent 
has found by experience, that his providing 
a little library of books for each of his 
children, hath much tended to excite a 
desire in them after the knowledge of reli- 
gion; the Society takes the liberty of 
communicating it to you, that you may 
recomatend the same thing where you 
think proper, out of a sense they have, 
that nothing is mare to be regarded in the 
education of children than creating in them 
a thirst after knowledge and virtue; by 
which means they wilt have, also, a larger 
field for the exercise of industry, which is 
a thing of vast importance to be. encou- 
raged, being, as may be said, the parent 
of all considerable attainments.” 1709, 

Extracts from Circular, 1710. 

“© The Society being desirous that the 
next account of charity schools should be 
perfected for the press by Easter at 
farthest, I am ordered to request you 
would be pleased, some time in Lent 
next, to communicate the state of the 
schools in your neighbourhood, particularly 
when such schools were set up; what 
number of children are taught and clothed 
of each sex, and by what subscriptions, 
collections, or endowments, maintained ; 
how many children put out apprentices, 
to services, or to sea, from the beginning 
of each school ; and where there are school- 
houses, at whose expence built; and what 
other particulars fall under your notice, 
in relation to schools, or the account of 
them now published. 

“| may also acquaint you, that the 
Society are inclined to think, if their cor- 
respondents in cach couuty were disposed 
to meet once a year, or oftener, if found 
pragticable, to consult how they may pro- 
mote obarity schools, and remove such 
difficulties as occur in the erecting or 
maiutaining of them, it might contribute 
very much tg further the design. 

“ Permit. me also to add another sug- 
gestion, that if the worthy corresponding 
members did sometimes visit, not only 
those charity schools\in their neighbour- 
hood, but sach as ate more distant from 
them, when they happen to travel in the 
country, or in their way to London, leav- 
ing with them a word of commendation or 
advice, ‘suitable ‘to the condition of such 
schools; as* this may be done without 
offerice, so’ no doubt it would be a very 
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great encouragement, both to masters and 
children, to see themselves thus taken 
notice of by strangers. 

“ ‘Phe Society believe it will be a piea- 
sure to their correspondents to hear that a 
charitable person has contributed for the 
performance of divine service in a prison 
at Bristol, and that this has occasioned 
the like charity te the Marshalsea prison 
in Southwark; and they mention this the 
rather, because they hope that these good 
examples may excite others to promote the 
like charity to other prisons. 

‘* Besides this, there is a subscription 
going on for fixing large quarto Bibles, 
and other good books, in the prisons about 
London and Westminster; and there are 
a good namber already set up in several 
prisons, at which the prisoners seem ex- 
ceedingly to rejoice; and, it is hoped, 
will make a good use of them : this design 
is not yet compleated, but it is hoped by 
the contribution of charitable persons it 
will in time be much enlarged.” 


Extracts from Circular, 1712. 


“ The account of the charity schools, 
which yon will therewith receive, is not 
yet so exact as could be wished; and, 
therefore, Iam obliged to renew the re- 
quest I formerly made you, of favouring 
me some time in, or before next Lent, 
with the state of these schools which are 
in your knowledge, towards rendering the 
next impression of that account still more 
perfect. 

“ The Society conceive that great care 
ought to be taken in the well disposing of 
the children when they go from these 
schools; and because some have- appre- 
hended that the placing so many of them 
out apprentices to manual trades, as is 
now generally done, may occasion in time 
a want of servants, especially in hns- 
bandry, the Society recommend it to your 
consideration, whether the bringing up 
the children to husbandry, or putting them 
out to services in sober familics, may not 
be more useful to the public, and no leas 
beneficial to themselves. 

‘* But however these children are dis- 
posed of, it will be very necessary befors 
hand to teach them that great lessan of 
humility which our Saviour bas prescribed 
to all that will be his disciples, least the 
advantages they receive from a pious edu- 
cation should incline them to put too 
great a value upon themselves ; and, there- 
fore, the masters should be often put in 
mind of guarding the children: ander their 
care, a’ mitch as poxsible, against any 
such dangerous conceits, and in: order 
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therennto, to instruct them very carefully 
in‘the duties of servants, and submission 
to superiors. 

“ Another thing the Society take the 
freedom of recommending to you as a 
means to promote Christian knowledge, is, 
that you would endeavour to prevail upon 
the masters and mistresses of the charity 
schools. ia your veighhourhood to attend 
two or three evenings in a week for teach- 
ing such grown persons to read as have 
been neglected in their youth: this is a 
matter of such importance, that the So- 
ciety cannot but think it well deserves 
the consideration of the trustees to encon- 
rage it. 

“ Where the fund for cloathing the 
children of the charity schools has not 
been sufficient to do it entire, you may, 
perhaps, think it not antiss to recommend 
the experiment that has been made at 
Oswestry, in Shropshire, by putting the 
whole school upon an innocent contest for 
stockings and shoes, and other parts of 
their apparel, to be acquired only by 
diligence and improvement in their learn- 
ing. 
“ Tf any thing can add to the zéal which 
has of late years appeared for encouraging 
the design of charity schools, it must he the 
opinion Her Majesty hath of it, which she 
was pleased to signify in her late gracious 
letter to both the Archbishops, dated 
August 20, 1711, in the following words: 

“ ¢And forasmuch as the pioiis instruction 
and education of children is the surest way 
of preserving and propagating the know- 
ledge of true religion, it hath been very 
acceptable to us to hear that, for the at- 
taining these good ends, many charity 
schools are now crected thronghont this 
kingdom by the liberal contributions of 
our good subjects; we do, therefore, 
earnestly recommend it to you, by all proper 
ways, to encourage’ and promote so ex- 
cellent a work, and to countenance and 
assist the persons principally concerned in 
it, as they shall always be sure of our pro- 
tection and favour,’ 

“As to the Protestant Mission to the 
East Indies, I am to acquaint you that the 
eargo sent thither, as mentioned in thre 
last circular letter, fell anhappily into the 
hands of a French sqnadron, on the coast 
ef Brazil, but the ship in which it was, 
being ransomed, pursued her voyage ; and 
the Soviety have contracted to pay for the 
ranisom'of their cargo, (except the silver) 
‘9500, and have sent this year 

523 New Testaments in Portoguese, 
A month pendulum clock, 

_ A pair of globes, 16 ineties diameter, 

and a great variety of mathematical in- 
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struments and books, the better to enable 
the missionaries to Ye¢ommend themselves 
to the Heathen natives, by iniprovenients 
in those arts which are peculiar to'Enrupe, 
In all which they gratefully acknowlédge 
the assistance that has been given by seve- 
ral of their worthy correspondents. 

“ There has, likewise, been remitted 
by the Society the value of 100/. in foreign 
silver, which was returned to them by Mr, 
Professor Frank, as collected at Halle, in 
Saxony, fut the benefit of the Protestant 
Mission. 

“ An history of the attempts that have 
been made to convert the popish natives 
of Ireland, to the established religion, 
having been Jately communicated to the 
Society by the Rev. Mr. Richardson, one 
of their correspondents in that kingdom, 
they gladly embrace the opportunity of re- 
commending the design of the author as a 
work highly tending to promote the wel- 
fare of Her Majesty’s subjects, and the 
Protestant interest in that kingdom; and 
they hope it will meet with the counte- 
nance of all that wish well to those great 
ends, 

“* And whereas a worthy correspondent 
has,signified that he has found it very be- 
neficial to his parishioners to communicate 
the books annually sent to him, in the 
following method, by putting one of each 
sort in a small box, bought for that pur- 
pose, to be kept all the week in the parish 
chest, but to be brought out and left open 
on sundays and holidays, for any of them 
to read there at such times, before and 
after morning and evening service, allow- 
ing them, if they desire it, to take home 
the book they want, or like, for a week 
or longer time, upon proinise to restore it 
when demanded, ordering them to advise 
with him, if after they have read the book 
they want to have any thing in it farther 
explained ; and to the intent that none of 
the books may be lost, there is a paper 
book laid up in the bex with them, in 
which is a catalogue of the books, with 
the prices wrote at one end, and at the 
other, what are lent out, and when, and 
to whom; the Society leave it to your 
pradence whether you will use this of any 
other method to render the books you 
receive from them as useful as you can. 


——EE 


On Deuteronomy, xxix. 19. 

Sir, ' 
Tue study of the Septuagint has 
been often recommended by scholars, 
aud with great propriety, in order 
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the better to understand the language 
of the New ‘Testament ; there is 
another circumstance of adyantage 
attending the study of the Septua- 
giant, which I do not think.is yet 
exhausted. That version often ren- 
ders an obscure proverbial or idio- 
matic.Hebrew expression, by ano- 
ther proverb or idiom, more intelli- 
gible to the readers of that day ; 
which custom of theirs, if duly at- 
tended to, would have prevented 
many a conjectural slash of the He- 
brew text from the critics, who too 
ofien, in this case, use the authority 
of the version te correct the text, 
where there is no .error, because 
they have not sutiiciently attended 
to the genius of the version, the 
authority of which they press into 
their service. 1 have been very 
forcibly struck with the Septuagint 
version of Deut. xxix 19. Our 
translation runs thus with the He- 
brew, verse 18. 


“* Lest there should be among you man 
or woman, or family, or tribe, whose heart 
turneth away this day from the Lord our 
God, to go and serve the Gods of these 
nations ; lest there should be among you a 
root that beareth gall and wormwood. 
V. 19. And it come to pass, when he 
heareth the words of this curse, that he 
bless himself in his heart, saying, I shall 
have peace, though I walk in the im- 
agination (Marg. stubbornness) of mine 
heart, to add drunkenness to thirst. (Marg. 
the drunken to the thirsty.) V. 20. The 
Lord will not spare: him, but then the 
anger of the Lord and his jealousy shall 
smoke against that man, and all the curses 
that are written in this -book shall lie upon 
him, and the Lord shall blot out his name 
under heaven, V. 21. And the Lord shall 
separate him unto evil out of all the tribes 
of Israel,” 


The Septuagint, V. 19. runs thus ; 
TI shall have peace although I shall 
proceed in the wandering away of 
my heart,” ive on cuv amorion 6 ane " 
TWAS TOY are uapTHToy—* that the sin- 
ner may not destroy together with 
him the guiltless: which seems to 
me a key to the whole passage ; 
representing the infidel idolater as 
flattering “himeelf that he: should 
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escape the punishment of his crimes, 
because God would not bring the 
nation to ruin for the sake of {sunish= 
ing him aud his family individually. 

(According to the sentiment upon 
which Abraham reasoned,. in. the 
case of Sodom, ‘* will God destroy 
the righteous with: the wicked ¢" 
Mh cvy amortons Near peta &osbey” x} 
ioras Sdintcios we 5 aeons. Gen. Rviii 
23.) In. contradiction to which 
delusion, the Almighty assures them 
that he will so order the course 
of his secret providence, that such 
a presumptuous sinner shall be 
sure not to escape his vongeance, 

let the fate of the nation be what it 
may. A decisive proof of the spe- 

cial interference of the providence 
of God in the government of the 
Israelites, illustrated in many in- 
statices in the punishment of the ido- 
latrous kings and their families ; of 
which the people partook more or 
less, according to the share they 
had in the idolatry of their rulers. 
We cannot, at this distance of time, 
pretend to ‘trace the fate of meaner 
idolatrous families; but by the 
xliy. Psal. 20, 21, and by the son 
of Sirach’s observation, xvi. 4—13. 

as well as by many other notices in 
the Psalms and Proverbs, it seems 
as if it were a common observation 
that these sins brought families to 
ruin. The above view of this pas- 
sage seems to connect the whole so 
well together, the general threat of 
extirpating the nation or tribe, with 
the more particular one of extirpa- 
ting the family or the individual, ‘as 
to leave no subterfuge of hope to 
any against whom the God ‘of all 
the earth, and theirGod and King in 
particular, set his face. There, will 
be no violence done to-the Hebrew 
by understanding it in the same 
sense. I should take the Version 
of the margin, “ the drunken’ and 
“ the thirsty,” the words being both 
adjectives in the Hebrew, and.turn 
the sentence exactly,in the + te -of 
the Greek, ANDST ns mT JYPD 


2d “ on account 0 the ewakerd 
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taking away” (or adding, i. ¢. to his 
own rain, for 5D may be either from 
5D’ or DN) “ the sober:’’ by the 
former understanding the riotous 
idolater, and by the latter the sober 
worshipper of the true God; i. e. 
because God will not so order affairs 
as to suffer his punishment of the 
idolater to involve his true worship- 
per in ruin. Which gives the exact 
power of arrangement to ny which 


it ought to have in such sentences. 
The authority of the Septuagint, to 
which, in the Pentateuch, all scho- 
Jars ascribe particular accuracy, 
and the clear light that version 
throws upon the context remains 
unimpeached, whether I have been 
so fortunate as to shew the connec- 
tion between the Hebrew words and 
the. Greek by, the right allusion or 
not. We know. that: drunkenness 
was a very * characteristic part of 
the. worship of idols, and ‘that the 
Prophet describes + wine and feast- 
ing as the occupation of those un- 
believing Jews who regarded not the 
works of the Lord, nor the opera- 
tion of his hands ; and that thirst is 
metaphorically used by the { Pro- 
phet, and by § our Saviour himself, 
to express a strong desire after 
holiness; which I hope will acquit 
me of the charge of giving the rein 
to an unbridled fancy, though I 
cannot produce a precise authority 
for the sense I have ascribed to the 
Hebrew words. may and MNDST 


Tv : 
being both feminine, I do not think 
a decisive objection, when we re- 
collect how prominent a part the 
women acted in |] these scenes. But 
if any one should wish to understand 


TIBI FPP (or YIN as some critics 


do) family, city, or land, I do not 
see any alteration in the allusion, 





* Dan. v. 4. Exod, xxxii. 6. Is. xxviii, 1. 

Is. x. 11, 

t Is, xliv. 3. xxxy. 7. Ps. Ixiii, 1, 

§ Matt. V. 6.. sie rf ee 

ff Jer. xliv. {5. Numb. xxxi, lo. Deut, 
niii6 '? : 
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unless in the latter case you consider 
the word * drunken as meaning a 
land overflowing with God’s * jadg- 
ments, and overwhelming the adja- 
cent lands in one common. ruin; 
which is a form of expression not 
altogether inconsistent with the style 
of Scripture. I have consulted beth 
the Targums, al! the versions in the 
Polyglott, the Commentators in 
Pole’s Synopsis, and the. others 
which my library affords, and should 
have been happy to meet with a re- 
futation of my criticism, or a satis- 
factory explanation of the, passage 
to another sense, in, any of them : 
but 1 must own the. unsatisfactory 
nature ef their explanations leaves 
me no. other ground to rest. on; 
and may excuse me ‘the trouble of 
copying them out, and your readers 
the fatigue of perusing them. If I 
am in an error I shall ‘be most 
happy to be confuted. 
Your’s, &c, 
R. R, 
Dec. 2, 1819. 


meee 


To the Editor of the Remembrancer. 
Sir, 
DURING a residence of nearly two 
years upon the continent of Europe, 
I was in the habit not only of ob- 
serving with care the retigious insti- 
tutions, customs, and opinions of 
our neighbours, but also of ascer- 
taining with as much precision as 
possible, their sentiments with re- 
gard to our own. In pursuing the 
first of these two objects, the feeling 
which as Englishmen and Protestants 
we naturally experience, is that of 
thankfulness to heaven for the pri- 
vileges we enjoy: in attending to 
the latter we are deeply impressed 
with the conviction, that perpetual 
vigilance is absolutely necessary. for 
protecting those privileges from di- 
munition or infringement; and. in 
both cases, cir¢umstances will occa- 








* Is, viii. 8 xxix, 9 
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sionally occtr, ‘that cannot fail of 
suggesting useful practical hints to 
the attentive inquirer: Such at least 
was the result of my own experience. 
From the variety of facts that pre- 
serited themselves to my observa- 
tion; I have here selected and ex- 
hibited a few of the most interest- 
ing; and if the impression produced 
by ‘them upon ‘the mind of your 
readers; at all resembles that pro- 
duced tipon'my own, it cannot be 
otherwise than congenial to the spirit 
and the cause of our national 
Chureh. 

But however strong and deep that 
impression feihains, it is very far in- 
deed from my. intention to assert, 
that there is nothing good to be dis- 
covered in the’ Church of Rome. 
For however altered and disguised, 
still she is that Church to which at 
an early period was communicated 
the faith delivered to the Saints, and 
from which sprung, but divested of 
her impure practices and corrupt 
doctrines, and absurd superstitions, 
the Church of England. ‘These de- 
formities, although she is accounted 
one and undivided, are greatly more 
conspicuous in some of the branches 
attached to the old stock than in 
others. To the peculiarities of the 
genius and manners, of the civil go- 
vernment and political circumstances 
of the nations among which those 
branches flourished, may this diver- 
sity be obviously traced. Thus m 
France she is not only the Egtise 
Catholique, but eminently the Eglise 
Gallicane. Nor is this distinction 
less nominal than real. For, deny- 
ing completely the Pope's right of 
interference im her temporal inte- 
rests, though she undoubtedly looks 
up to him as her spiritual head, still 
in this respect also has she generally 


_ Submitted to his authority, not with 


an obedience, but with a final 
reference to her own judgment. 
Upon ‘many essential points, and 
upon various important occasions 
hassle ‘shéwn a spirit of determined 
opposition to his sway ; and for 
strenuously asserting her indepen- 
7 
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dence, her great. champion Bossuet, 
received the united applause of -his 
sovereign and of his country ;, nor 
would it perhaps be either, reason- 
able or true to impute. that display 
of bravery, in attacking his holiness 
Innocent XI. to a servile submis- 
sion to the despotie authority ef bis 
Most Christian Majesty Louis XIV. 
The four propositions, containing a 
re-statement of the ancient doctrine 
of the Gallican Church with respect 
to the power of the Pope, were then 
solemnly adopted by the famcus 
Assembly of Bishops which met at 
Paris in 1682, and were received 
throughout France asa sacred rule 
of faith. 
Such opposition however is very 
unusual it the history of Catho. 
licism. -On the contrary, an aban- 
donment of the dictates of private 
judgment, a prostration of the un- 
derstanding to the authority of the 
Church, a'reverente bordering on 
servility to their teachers and su- 
petiors, are among the distinguish. 
ing characteristics of its votaries. 
‘* Religion,” says Fenelon, “ is not 
only a holy law which purifies the 
heart ; it is also a mysterious wisdom 
which subdues the understanding.” 
And never perhaps was therea more 
forcible illustration of this sentiment 
than his own conduct upon the con- 
demnation of his ‘‘ Maxims of the 
Saints,” when with true Christian 
humility, and the most unfeigned 
sorrow, he renounced his. invohwi- 
tary errors (if errors they eould be 
called) as soon as they were! de- 
clared contrary to the faith of the 
Charch. It was an example set by 
the meekest. of men, -by- ome of the 
most distinguished of RomanCatholic 
prelates, well-deserving the imita- 
tion of Protestants, whether laymen 
or ecclesiastics ; especially, as we 
have in many cases earried to an 
extravagant degree the opposite qua- 
lities, and, while asserting” ai un~ 
controlled freedom’ of “opinion in 
discussing the truth, have too, fre- 
quently ruiiinto the wantonness, of 
unbridled schism, ‘The disposition 
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to innovate is as natural to man, as 
in its indulgence it, is. liable to the 
grossest abuse. 

It cannot therefore be an unsalu- 
tary caution, to consider maturely 
the serious nature of the task we 
undertake, in canvassing the stan- 
dard doctrines of our Church, 
which were so accurately examined, 
and so stedfastly grounded on 
Scripture by our enlightened Re- 
formers. The forms into which they 
then embodied the tenets and li- 
turgy of our Church, are indeed 
only the composition of men ; but of 
men so moderate, so pious, so full 
of divine wisdom, that they. are cer- 
tainly to be approached by us with 
a veneration second enly to that 
with which we regard the revealed 
Will of God. But to pronounce 
them unsound upon a hasty. consi- 
deration, or, as.is, too frequently the 
case, without any inquiry at all, is 
not less irrational than. presump- 
tuous. Here then is a lesson which 
we who are Protestants would do 
well to learn ; and since with us the 
ultimate appeal is always to the 
Scriptures, there is but little danger 
of our committing the same fatal 
error as the Roman Catholics. The 
authority of the Sacred Oracles, 
they do not indeed, except in a few 
instances, set aside; but the man- 
dates of the Church they place on 
the same level with those of the 
Almighty, pronounced by our Sa- 
viour and his Apostles. From this 
poisoned source have flowed evils 
both many and great. Hence it is 
that those who reject the corrupt 
traditions of the Church are ipso 
facto placed without her pale, and 
consequently beyond the reach of 
salvation. What can more directly 
tend to unsheath the sword of per- 
secution against the Protestant, or 
what to make the British Legisla- 
ture pause before arming the Ca. 
tholics with power? So deeply im- 
pressed with this, bitter and ‘intole- 
rant feeling, was even the mild. Fe- 
nelon,, that.in his. ff Letters coupon 
the’ Church,” we meeturepeatedly 
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with such sentiments as the follow- 
ing : ** Woe be to those who divide 
or who allow to be divided, that 
which Jesus Christ has wished to 
make one ;” and he elsewhere adds, 
‘* This is the Church which, ac- 
cording to the promises, will be al- 
ways visible, and governed by the 
lawful successors of the Apostles. 
The successors of the Apostles 
alone have a right to the Priesthood ; 
every other minister is an usurper of 
the ministry ;” and again, ‘ the 
Church answers, she decides ; we 
listen to her and believe. Woe be 
to him who refuses to obey her ; let 
him be cut off from the society of 
the children of God, like a pagan 
or a publican.” ‘* There is one sun 
in the natural world, say they, one 
truth in the moral, and that shines 
with the undivided brightness of 
the sun in the region of Catho- 
licism.” Now this intolerant as- 
sumption of superiority is evidently 
grounded upon the equivocal mean- 
ing of the word “ Church.” Such 
advocates forget that it is religion 
alone which constitutes a Church, 
that pure religion which, since its 
original promulgation by our Sa- 
viour and his Apostles, remains the 
same now and for ever. Notwith- 
standing their lofty boasting, they 
are by no means agreed among 
themselves in what their own 
Church actually consists, whether in 
the Pope, or in the Council, or in 
the Pope and Council together. But 
whatever be her merits, she is noto- 
riously liable, as History undeni- 
ably proves, to become false, cor- 
rupt, unfaithful to: her trust; and 
not content with altering ancient 
truths by false interpretation, she 
has repeatedly obtruded, as at Con- 
stance and at Trent, many doctrines 
accounted by her as essential to 
salvation, though unknown in’ the 
first ages of Christianity: Be her 
excellencies what they may, she is 
good only so far as she adheres to 
the standard of ancient doctrine, 
and is deteriorated in proportion as 


she ‘has‘left her first love of simpfi-’” 
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city, and of the truth as it is in 
Jesus. 

Another consequence from this 
extreme deference to the decision of 
the Church, is exhibited in the ab- 
surd miracles wrought by their 
Saints, whom in this respect they 
place on a level with the Apostles. 
Even in the French Church at this 
day, among a people that has mock- 
ed at the niost sacred rites of reli- 
gion, and is most keenly alive to 
the perception of the ridiculous, 
even after the detection of so many 
palpable impositions, there remain 
traces of the grossest superstition. 
They esteem the bones and ashes of 
an old Saint of ‘ wouderous po- 
tency,” and have recommenced the 
operation of clothing the walls of 
their Churches with ex voto offerings 
ofevery description. In the church 
of St. Genevieve the patroness of 
Paris, was suspended, in 1809 a pic- 
ture that represented a young man 
with his friends, returning thanks 
for the complete cure of a cutaneous 
disorder, which she had instanta- 
neously effected for him after all 
medical aid had failed. The head- 
less St. Denis is equally active. I 
myself kaew a lady of rank endow- 
ed with no sinall share of knowledge 
and good sense, (unless in this in- 
stance it may be doubted) who car- 
ried her weak-eyed child to his 
shrine, and returned the same day 
with it completely cured. It were 
as easy as it is useless to multiply 
instances of the same prevailing su- 
perstition, 

Such credulity may indeed excite 
us to pity, or provoke us to smile, 
and it must be confessed that many 
of their religious ceremonies are cal- 
culated to produce such effects : 
but there is one which I witnessed 


| with peculiar interest, the celebra- 
| tion of which no Christian, in my 


opinion, could see with indifference 
—the first Communion. To that 


, solemn ordinance the young are not 
_ admitted in well-regulated parishes, 


without much.previous preparation. 
From the age of eight or ten years 
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till that of fourteen or fifteen, they 
are most carefully instructed by 
their spiritual teacher in the truths 
of their religion. Repeatedly have 
I listened with delight to those ad- 
mirable lessons, adapted equally to 
the sons and daughters of the pea- 
sant and the peer seated together 
side by side; and the day on which, 
thys prepared, they approach in so- 
lemn silence the altar of their Sa- 
viour (while those young females 
are arrayed in white garments, em- 
blematic of their innocence) is most 
memorable to them and impres- 
sive to all. Though conducted 
with less pomp and less dramatic 
effect (for in those particulars who 
can rival the French?) in various 
countries, it is connected with so 
much preparatory dise?pline, and 
administered with so much affecting 
solemnity, that it forms a distin- 
guished epoch in the lives of young 
communicants, to which, having 
formerly looked forward with awe, 
they will afterwards look back with 
the most salutary recollections.— 
From witnessing such a practice, a 
useful hint cannot but suggest itself 
to the Protestant Clergyman of this 
country. After examining into the 
knowledge of our excellent Cate- 
chism, possessed by the candidates 
for Confirmation, he too frequently 
leaves the rest to their parents, who 
are perhaps averse or incompetent 
to train them up to suitable medita- 
tions on this important duty. How 
often does it thence follow, as’a na- 
tural consequence, that many per- 
sons of adequate knowledge and 
good moral conduct, pass through 
life, without their ever once having 
obeyed their Saviour’s command, to 
shew forth his death till he come! 
It is neglected at the proper age, 
when the mind is pure, and alive to 
religious feeling, because no point is 
then made of it by their spiritual di- 
rectors ; the neglect continues from 
time to time, till it is confirmed into 
a habit of fixed indifference, or deep 
rooted contempt. 

But if in this particular, we may 
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learn a lesson from eur continental 
neighbours, how much may they not 
learn from us with regard to the ge- 
neral mode of celebrating the Sacra- 
ment of the Lord’s Supper. In vain 
(except at a first communion) will 
you seek for that calmness and si- 
lence, and solemnity which diffuses 
among us devotion and awe. In ge- 
neral, if the Church is a considera- 
ble one, mass :s celebrated at va- 
rious altars at the same time, and 
the communion administered in the 
face of the whole congregation, and 
not unfrequently in circumstances 
the most unfavourable to religious 
feeling. At midnight mass, on 
Christmas Eve, those circumstances 
are most strikingly displayed in al- 
most every large church of the 
French metropolis, Upon such an 
occasion at St. Sulpice, amid the 
whispering, chattering, and tittering 
of the spectators assembled in the 
body of the church, amid the flux 
and. reflux of vagabonds, pick- 
pockets, and loungers promenading 
its aisles, amid the gleam of mus- 
kets and fixed bayonets in the hands 
of gens d’armes and national guards, 
swaggering with cocked hatsthrough 
the submissive crowd ; amid such a 
tumult have I beheld the Sacrament 
celebrated before the altar of every 
little chapel, in a manner at once 
disgusting and profane. The organ 
however was fine, the airs beautiful, 
the spectacle brilliant, and what 
more could the common French 
worshipper require, ‘‘ pleased with 
a rattle, tickled with a straw?” 
What wonder that such enormities 
should have drawn from the gentle, 
the candid, the pious Bourdalone 
this earnest expostulation : ‘‘ What- 
ever zeal ye may shew for the entire 
extinction of schism, the schismatics 
will never be convinced that we be- 
lieve our God present in his holy 
Sacrament, while they themselves 
witness the scandalous indeecencies 
practised in our churches, and be- 
fore our altars.” Not to mention the 
gross violation of good taste (which 
in many other matters as well as 
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those of religion, is not saperabun- 
dant upon the continent) serious re- 
flection upon such proceedings, 
would have led them, it might.have 
been supposed, to abstain from the 
evil. But in all their religious ex- 
ercises do they appear to rest their 
confidence much more upon the ce- 
remony itself, than upon the temper 
of mind with which it is performed. 
The former they appear to consider 
as endowed with a saving virtue, be 
the latter what it may. It was 
Christmas eve, and therefore amidst 
folly and amusement they thronged 
to the altar. Having made their 
appearance there, they were satis- 
fied ; upon the same principle that 
they confidently deelare the man 
who dies confessing and receiving 
absolution, without any reference to 
his former life, to die en trés bon 
chretien, to die the death of the 
righteous. 

But how, it may beasked, came 
these mistaken notions to prevail so 
widely among the people ? 

Among the many causes that have 
contributed to this effect, the great 
source of the mischief would appear 
to me to be the utter want of reli- 
gious knowledge, pure from the 
word of God. Nor does this de- 


fect arise so much from their having + 


no education, as from religion being 
omitted in what they have. In 
many provinces of France, parents 
would sooner sacrifice their all, than 
allow their children to be uneduca- 
ted; but then the sole object. of 
such education is its utility for the 
common purposes of life. Upon my 
recommending to a very sensible, 
respectable man, the Bible as a book 
for domestic consultation, he replied 
that he heard enough of it at 


ihe ~ 


Church; and when informed that 


the poor in this country derived 
great spiritual benefit from perusing 
it at home in their families, he. re- 
marked, with indifference, that each 
country had its‘custom ; but as for 
him and his fellow countrymen, they 
thought it unnecessary to treuble 
themselves about anything of the 
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kinds» Phejtruth is they never think 
of <sanctifying, knowledge by _ the 
wisttom that cometh from above, and 
cotisequently possess. no deep root- 
éd principles. either of religion or 
moratity.|. Who will deny. that they 
have’ paid most dearly, for, their er- 
ror?!) Or what other argument can 
we require to shew that it is infi- 
nitely better to have no religion than 
such as is corrupting; better to be 
iguoraat as the beast. of the field, 
than ‘neglecting, the volume of in- 
spiration, to,study, only the gross 
and blasphemous, productions of the 
atheist.and profane? But the simple 
fact is, that) the . Bible has never 
been, nor is it now, freely circulated 
by the Roman Catholics. 

“A curious illustration of this re- 
mark occurs in the interesting life 
ef Bossuet, by Cardinal Bausset, 
who states him, at the age of 13, 
to have found by accident, in the 
library of his father, who was es- 
teemed a truly religious man, and 
who was then anxiously rearing his 
son for the Church—-a Bible. Un- 
like to Timothy, he could not say 
that from a child he had known the 
holy Scriptures, But, though late, 
the discovery was invaluable. As 
the “‘ Elements of Euclid” awoke 
the genius of Pascal, and ‘‘ Man,” 
by Descartes, that of Malebranche, 
so was it reserved for a Book supe- 
rior to allithat were.ever written by 
men, to:reveal;to.the youthful Bos- 
suet, what +e, was, and.:what he 
might become, .; It, .was_ the Bible. 
He read some pages. of it with avid. 
ity; and asked it forhis own, His 
mind experienced an emotion un- 
known before, The charms of lite- 
rature and poetry were eclipsed, 
and he ever after recollected with 
rapture-those days.of his youth,when 
that sudden light, first shone upon 


“his'soul, and warmed and delighted 


his heart. , Now it is evident, that 
in a Protestant country, to a Protes- 
tant of Bossuet’s years and situa- 
tion, the circumstance could not 
have occurred; he would necessa- 
rily have been much earlier instruct- 
REMEMBRANCER, No, 13. 
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ed in his Bible ; and did it confer 
no other benefit than. this certainty, 
how much should we: still: owe to 
the Reformation ? 

This d-“et of council from hea- 
ven the ‘.o « Catholics supply by 
what t....s directly « to give tlie 
Clergy absolnte domination over the 
minds of their people—Confession. 
The many evil consequences which 
might have been naturally predicted, 
and which experience has proved to 
attend it, are too obvious. to require 
specification. But though .to those 
minds, whether weak or ill-informed, 
which account confession a pardon, 
it must always be dangerous; to 
those of a higher class it is often of 
essential service; for they find in it 
at once the means and the motive 
for calling, at stated times, their 
sins to remembrance ; for declaring 
the truth before their God in the ear 
of their fellow man; for revealing 
the secrets of their heart to one 
whose office and experience may en- 
able him to be of essential utility, 
both in their spiritual and temporal 
concerns. To obtain the benefit, 
without the disadvantage by which 
it is almost inseparably accompa- 
nied, is an object of the very high- 
est importance. That it is per- 
fectly attainable in this country has 
been proved to me by many in- 
stances, in which the clergyman from 
his vears, his judgment, his pious 
benevolence, has become the:guar- 
dian, the friend, the father of his 
parish. Having studied the dispo- 
sitions, habits, and spiritual state of 
those committed to his echarge,;he 
was enabled to adapt his ‘private 
advice and public ministrations to 
their various necessities;..to direct 
them in life, to console them: in 
death, to conduct them to» glery. 
This is the fair legitimate influence 
of a Christian teacher. ‘4 

But to enforce Confession, or. an 
attendance upon the Communion, 
through fear of temporal punish- 
ment, as at Rome, is not only op- 
pressive but sacrilegious. At Rowe 


indeed, and in various other parts 
dD 
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of Italy, all the above-mentioned 

evils.are incalculably greater than 

in France. Religious ceremonies 

there, are outrageous, ‘gross, and 

disgusting. It is superstition in the 

very childishness and deformity of 
its dotage. Whosoever has seen 
the grotesque little image, in swad- 
dling clothes and crown, exhibited 
to the derision of some and the ve- 
neration of others, from the heights 
of the capitol, on the 6th of Janu- 
ary, or heard seven-year-old orators, 
by their puny harangues, caricatur- 
ing that passage of Holy Writ, “ out 
of the mouths of babes and suck- 
lings thou hast perfected praise ;” 
or has beheld crowds watching 
around a statue of the Virgin Mary, 
till it should nod its head, or roll 
its eyes; orhas perused the authen- 
tic statements of miracles that still 
continue to be performed by the 
Madonna, and attested by the Holy 
Chamber,—will require no farther 
inducement to exclaim, ‘“ Ye men 
of ‘Rome, I perceive that in all 
things you are too superstitious.” 
Even among the less rigid Floren- 
tines, may you see the Madonna 
brought forth to the open air, that 
she may give them rain after a long 
continued drought; but it is ob- 
servable that this ceremony never 
commences, until the sky has began 
to. blacken, and the sound of com- 
ing showers is to be heard. After it 
is over, when she has given them 
rain in torrents, then may you dis- 
cover, amid an exulting crowd, a 
little boy, personating her son, and 
seated upon an ass, between two 
barrels of oil, which he carries to 
his mother as an acknowledgement 
of her bountiful goodness and con- 
descension. 

The urt with which these excres- 
eencies were superinduced upon the 
original belief of the early Chris- 
tians, is no sooner detected by the 
once credulous devotee, awaking as 
from a deluding dream, than the 
whole appears a’ fiction, and from 
believing every thing he flies to the 
epposite extreme of believing no- 
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thing. When the French’ Revolu- 
tionists obtaimed ‘possession of 
Rome, they displayed the whole sys- 
tem of deceit to the unsuspecting 
vulgar ; and among a large propor- 
tion of the population, superstition 
gave place to infidelity. This is in- 
deed a shocking state of things, and 
when, in addition, the irreligious 
lives of the clergy are taken into 
view, we are almost compelled to 
draw the conclusion of a pious Ca- 
tholic, who argued, that his religion 
must be the true one and supported 
by God, since it could subsist in 
the midst of its enemies, even when 
descrted by its ministers and betray- 
cd by their vicious example, The 
present Pope indeed gives no colour 
to such an accusation, and the Car- 
dinals are comparatively respect- 
able. They are stripped of their 
wealth and are humbled. But that 
once tremendous hierarchy, though 
it has within these few years sus- 
tained a terrible blow is still strong 
and vivacious. Like the beast 
which had its deadly wound healed, 
though stricken, it is not smitten to 
death. 

The Roman Catholics, both in 
France and Italy, look backward 
with regret to the overthrow of the 
Jesuits, and forward with prophetic 
joy to the great benefits that will re- 
sult from their restoration. ' It is 
indeed a singular, (I fear may add, 
a lamentable fact,) that England’ 
should have received in her bosém 
that dangerous brood, when out- 
casts from the other states of Chris- 
tendom. Heaven grant that she 
may never have to accuse herself of 
having cherished a nest of Vipers 
that will sting her to the heart. 
But ‘ that Catholicism has gained 
force in various parts of England, 
particularly in the West, and above 
all in the vicinity of Stonyhurst, is 
a truth no less melancholy than that 
it is spreading rapidly in the Western 
Isles and Highlands of Scotland, 
The consequences of Jesuitism re- 
stored will be felt, and that speedily, 
in every corner of Treland.’' At 
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Rome that Society is im full vigour 
again, not indeed. in the full-grown 
strength of its manhood, but in the 
active energy of renewed youth. In 
Frauce it has existed clandestinely 
up to the present day, and though 
the Jesuits have ever been the great- 
est oppressors of the liberties of the 
Gallican Church, yet multitudes of 
the old French royalists persist im 
asserting that but for the abolition 
of the Order, the French Revolution 
would infallibly have been prevent- 
ed, and therefore long eagerly for the 
re-establishment of their influence 
over the minds of men. 

This is one great source of hope 
to the Roman Catholics of, partially 
at least, regaining, their influence in 
this country. Another, and a 
greater, is the present state of our 
Established Church. They had 
long witnessed with exultation a va- 
riety of sects springing up among 
us, though comparatively insignifi- 
cant and proceeding naturally from 
the principle of toleration in its mo- 
derate exercise. *-But now, when 
they behold our Church openly as. 
sailed from without, and scarcely to- 
lerated by those who call aloud for 
toleration; while within they think 
they perceive a schism which will 
rend her in twain; they compare us 
to sheep that have gone astray, but 
will soon anxiously return to the 
great fold, and take shelter within 
the Roman Catholic pale. The ut- 
ter improbability, not to say impos- 
sibility, of such an event is to us 
sufficiently obvious. They reason 
from the effects which, under such 
circumstances, would be produced 
in their own rotten systems in 
Church and State; forgetful that the 
temple of Britain’s glory is found- 
ed on. the rock of knowledge and 
liberty ; and that though the tempests 
which rave around may do much 
temporary mischief, yet will they at 
length pass away, and leave it “ un- 
clouded, shining in its light serene.” 
They little know how cordially at- 
tached are the hearts of the people, 
(whatever.may be said of the popu- 
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lace,) to their Church+and King. 
The clamours which they hear are 
those of a turbulent minority, whose 
great object is the extension of anar- 
chy and infidelity, of which the one 
dissolves the bands of society, ‘the 
other thirsts fur massacre and blood, 
Already have we contemplated their 
dreadful effects upon other nations : 
we have hints by no means ambigu- 
ous in our own. What Montesquieu 
has said of a prince, may be applied 
most aptly also to a people : 


“ He who is animated with the love and 
fear of religion, is a lion which submits to 
the hand that strokes and the voice that 
calms it; he who fears religion and hates 
it, is like a wild beast that gnaws the chain 
which prevents it from throwing itself ‘on 
the defenceless passenger; he who has no 
religion, is that terrific aniinal which feels 
its liberty only when it mangles and de- 
vours.” 


Degrading as superstition is, and 
even dangerous in the uncontrouled 
exercise of its power, the very dark- 
ness of its shade is a blessing and a 
shelter from the desolating blast of 
infidelity. Where superstition has 
slain her thousands; cold, harsh, 
relentless, blasphemous infidelity 
has slain her ten thousands. Against 
the emissaries of both, but particu- 
larly of the latter, may the great 
and the good and the wise in this 
country stand forth, in undaunted 
array; and praying for the peace 
and prosperity of our Jerusalem, 
may they never quit their ground, 
till her discomfited enemies slink 
back into their obscure retreats with 
confusion and dismay ! 

1. A. 

Oxford, Dec. 7, 1819. 

ee 
ON THE INCREASE OF») 
POPULATION. ; 
To the Editor of the Remembrancér;~ 
Sir, 
OF the easy and general palliations, 
which are offered in behalf of exist- 
ing circumstances, I know of none 
whieh is alleged more frequently or 
with more confidence, than the tn- 
D2 
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ercase of population. If I ask what 
is the cause of the progress of crime, 
I am told that it is owing to the 
increase of population. If I hear of 
tumultuous meetings, and of the 
difficulty of repressing them, I hear 
again of the increase of population. 
If I inquire into the distresses of 
the labouring classes, into the want 
of employment, the reduction of 
wages, and of the value of labour, 
or into the encroachments of pauper- 
ism, and the aggravated amount of 
the rates levied for the use of the 
poor, I am referred to the common 
cause of evil, the increase of popu- 
lation. The price of the necessaries 
of life, and 1 suppose the inflamed 
thirst for what is most unnecessary 
and pernicious, I mean ardent spi- 
rifts, are to be ascribed to the same 
origin: nay, I have been taught 
upon one occasion to believe, that 
cases of apoplexy are of more fre- 
quent occurrence now than formerly, 
because there is an increase of po- 
pulation. In short, I know of no 
difficulty, of which some men do 
not suppose, that they ean find an 
adequate solution in the increase of 
population. ; 
Sir, I am one of those men who 
are not always satisfied with broad 
and general views of things, and 
who ‘dare sometimes to think for 
themselves, and I have been led to 
examine the truth and validity of 
this common observation, by the 
yeturns of population made in 1811. 
I offer to you the result of my in- 
quiries, in the hope of dissipating 
what I believe to be a very popular 
delusion. 
From the summary of the enu- 
meration of 1801, compared with 
that of 1811, it appears that the 


total amount of population was in 
1801. 1811. 
England ...... 8,351,434 — 9,538,827 
Wales ........ 541,546 — 611,788 
Scotland ...... 1,599,068 — 1,805,688 
Army, Navy, &c, 470,598 — 640,500 


I take no notice of the addition to 
the naval and military forces of the 
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country, of something more. than 
170,000 men in the ten years, most 
of whom must have been born be- 
fore the year 1801, of whom also 
many were on foreign stations, and 
some were aliens born, and, there- 
fore, cannot properly be included 
in the natural increase of population 
since. that period. I will allow, 
that according to the enumeration, 
there has been an increase of popu- 
lation in the ten years of 1,654,157 
persons; i. e. there has been an 
addition to the original population 
of 1801, of about one-seventh part: 
and this increase of population 
affords an excuse for the increase 
of crime and misery, in the same, 
and in no greater proportion. 

You will, perhaps, Sir, think me 
not only inquisitive and opinionated, 
but unreasonably sceptical, when |} 
declare that this general statement 
never satisfied me. I always con- 
sidered it exaggerated, and I im- 
puted the exaggeration to the in- 
accuracy or deficiency of the returns 
made in 1801. My suspicions were 
not altogether unfounded. In the 
Abstract of the Population, printed 
by order of Parliament, two methods 
are proposed of ascertaining the. in- 
crease of the population : the one is 
called the Enumeration Abstract, 
and contains the numbers actually 
returned by the persons appointed 
to collect them in each parish ; the 
other consists of the returns from 
the parish registers, of bapéisms, 
burials, and marriages. The former 
includes the whole of Great Britain, 
with the army and navy, &c.: the 
latter, for obvious reasons, is con- 
fined to England and Wales, in 
which it appears that there have 
been between the years 1801 and 
1811, baptisms 2,878,906, burials 
1,950,189, marriages 832,091. 


“ The summary of England and Wale 
is collected from the Registers of 11,15! 
Churches and Chapels, and it is believed 
that no more than three or four returt 
remain due. Many of the returns mentio! 
unentered baptisms, burials, and marriage 
to the following amount, namely: annv 
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average number of unentered baptisms, 
14,860, burials 10,356, marriages 195.” 


Now to'the excess of registered 

baptisms above registered bu- 

rials in the ten years, viz. .. 928,717 
Add. the excess of unentered 

baptisms above unentered bu- 


rjals for the sane period, viz. 45,040 
973,757 
Deduct according toa rule given 
below, for deaths abroad ,, 192,714 
Total increase according to the 
MAGMA « 3.4 cc0cc+cccpecs * TORR 


Being less by ..ccecses cose 496,59% 
Than the increase according to 

the enumeration Abstract for 

England and Wales, viz. .... 1,277,655 


There are many reasons to sus- 
pect the inaccuracy of the Enume- 
ration Abstract of 1801, especially 
the incompetence and the inexperi- 
ence of the persons who were ap- 
pointed to make the returns, I do 
not see any reason for calling in 
question the accuracy of the returns 
made from the parish registers for 
the ten years, and if the accuracy 
of the statement, drawn from this 
source, be admitted, there has been 
an addition to the population of 
1801 of little more than one-twelfth 
part, and in that proportion only, 
is the increase of crime and misery 
accounted for by the increase of po- 
pulation. 

It is with the accustomed accu- 
racy of general talkers upon this 
subject, that I am frequently taught 
to impute all the blame of this in- 
crease of population to a single 
class of the community, and to con- 
sider the restraint of improvident 
marriages as the only remedy. The 
Population Abstract leads me to 
hesitate before I subscribe to this 
conclusion. On turning to p. 24. 
I read that 


“The proportion of baptisms to mar- 
riages was 

Tn 1800 .... 340 to 

1805 .... 350 

1810 .... 360 

1760 .... 366 


100 
— 100 
— 100 
— 100,” 
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?. ¢. although the proportion of bap- 
tisms to marriages has been greatly 
increased, it is not in the year 1810 
so large as in 1760. Neither have 
the marriages themselves been  in- 
creased more rapidly than in former 
periods : the progress from 1785 to 
1810 was remarkably even: the 
average annual increase being about 
744 during every year of the period. 
From 1785 to 1795 were 71,784 marriages 


1795 — 1805 — 79,231 
1805 — 1810 — 82,953 —— 





The increase of the last five years 
of the period, was less than that of 
the half of the preceding ten years, 
by three. 

But besides the progressive in- 
crease of marriages, and the late 
increased proportion of baptisms to 
marriages, I find another cause of 
an increased population, of which 
no man can complain. I mean, the 
improved health of the people, 
which has been attributed to the 
practice of vaccination, to habits 
of cleanliness, and the more gene- 
ral use of animal food. 


“ The annual number of burials as col- 
lected in pursuance of the population Acts 
of 1801 and 1811, authorizesa satisfactory 
inference of diminishing mortality in Eng- 
larid, since the year 1780. The average 
number of registered burials, though con- 
siderably fluctuating from year to year, 
having remained stationary during <1 
years, from 1789 to 1800, the first five 
years of which period, as well as the last 
five years, and all the twenty-one years 
together, equally average at about 192,000 
burials per annum. From 1800 to 1805 
the burials average at 194,000 per annum; 
from that time to 1810 at 196,000. It 
follows from hence, that about the year 
178 one person in forty died annually ; 
in 1790 one in forty-five; in 1800 one in 
forty-seven ; in 1810 one in forty-nine or 
fifty: and this improving ratio appears to 
be indisputable, for although the registry 
of burials is certainly deficient, no reason 
can be assigned for believing that the de- 
ficiency has been increasing.” Abstract, 
P, 22. 


I hope, that this view of diminish- 
ing mortality and improving health 
in England, will be allowed. to miti- 
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i 
ur clothes crown, extubited 


to the derision and the ve- 
neration of othe rs, from the heights 
of the capitol, on the 6th of Janu- 


ary, or heard seven-year-old orators, 


n Oot some 


by their puny harangues, caricatur- 
ing that passage of Holy Writ, “ out 
of the mouths of babes and suck- 
lings thou hast perfected praise ” 
or has beheld crowds watching 
around a statue of the Virgin Mary, 
till it should nod its head, or roll 
its eyes; or has perused the authen- 
tic statements of miracles that still 
continue to be performed by the 
Madonna, and attested by the Holy 
Chamber,—will require no farther 
inducement to exclaim, ‘‘ Ye men 
of Rome, I perceive that in all 
things you are too superstitious.” 
Even among the less rigid Floren- 
tines, may you see the Madonna 
brought forth to the open air, that 
she may give them rain after a long 
continued drought; but it is ob. 
servable that this ceremony never 
commences, until the sky has began 
to blacken, and the sound of com- 
ing showers is to be heard. After it 
is Over, when she has given them 
rain in torrents, then may you dis- 
cover, amid an exulting crowd, a 
little boy, personating her son, and 
seated upon an ass, between two 
barrels of oil, which he carries to 
his mother as an acknowledgement 
of her bountiful goodness and con- 
descension. 

The art with which these excres- 
cencies were superinduced upon the 
origmal belicf of the early Chris- 
tians, is no sooner detected by the 
once credulous devotee, awaking as 
from a deluding dream, than the 
whole appears a fiction, and from 
‘ believing every thing he flies to the 


eppesite extreme of believing no- 


treeuty. his is 
} tate of things, 
addition, the 


lives of the clergy ar 


= 
when, m irrel. gious 
taken inf 
almost compelled i 
draw the conclusion of a pious Ca 
tholic, who argued, that his religio: 
must be the true one and supported 
by God, it could 


view, we are 


since subsist in 


the midst of its enemies, even wheu 


deserted by its ministers and betray- 

The 
present Pope indeed gives no colour 
to such an accusation, and the Cai 
dinals are comparatively respect 
able. They are stripped of their 
wealth and are humbled. But that 
once tremendous hierarchy, though 
it has within these few years sus- 
tained a terrible blow is still strong 
and vivacious. Like the _ beast 
which had its deadly wound healed, 
though stricken, it 1s not smitten to 
death. 

The Roman Catholics, both in 
France and Italy, leok backward 
with regret to the overthrow of the 
Jesuits, and forward with prophetic 
joy to the great benefits that will re- 
sult from their restoration. It is 
indeed a singular, (I fear I may add, 
a lamentable fact,) that England 
should have received in her bosom 
that dangerous brood, when out- 
casts from the other states of Chris- 
tendom. Heaven grant that she 
may never have to accuse herself of 
having cherished a nest of vipers 
that will sting her to the heart. 
But that Catholicism has gained 
force in various parts of England, 
particularly in the West, and above 
all in the vicinity of Stonyhurst, is 
a truth no less melancholy than that 
it is spreading rapidly in the Western 
Isles and Highlands of Scotland. 
The consequences of Jesuitism re- 
stored will be felt, and that speedily, 
in every corner ef Ireland, At 


ed by their vicious example. 
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t oppressors of the liberties of t 

Gaalhican Church, vet 
the old French royalists persist in 
usserting that but for the abolition 
of the Order, the French Revolution 
would infallibly have been prevent- 
ed, and therefore long eagerly for the 
re-establishment of their influence 
over the minds of men. 

This is one great source of hope 
to the Roman Catholics of, partially 
at least, regaining their influence in 
this country. Another, and a 
greater, is the preseut state of our 
Established Church. They had 
long witnessed with exultation a va- 
riety of sects springing up among 
us, though comparatively insignifi- 
cant and proceeding naturally from 
the principle of toleration in its mo- 
derate exercise. But now, when 
they behold our Church openly as. 
sailed from without, and scarcely to- 
lerated by those who call aloud for 
toleration; while within they think 
they perceive a schism which will 
rend her in twain; they compare us 
to sheep that have gone astray, but 
will soon anxiously return to the 
great fold, and take shelter within 
the Roman Catholic pale. The ut- 
ter improbability, not to say impos- 
sibility, of such an event is to us 
sufficiently obvious. They reason 
from the effects which, under such 
circumstances, would be produced 
in their own rotten systemis in 
Church and State ; forgetful that the 
temple of Britain’s glory is found- 
ed on the rock of knowledge and 
liberty ; and that though the tempests 
which rave around may do much 
temporary mischief, yet will they at 
length pass away, and leave it “ un- 
clouded, shining in its light serene.” 
They little know how cordially at- 
tached are the hearts of the people, 
whatever may be said of the popu- 


the i for iss imi bb i 


Already have we contemplated thei 
read effects upon others lions 
hint by no means ambicu 
What Montesqui u 
has said of a prince, may be applied 
most aptly also to a people 


ous in our own. 


“ He who is animated with the love and 
fear of religion, is a lion which submits te 
the hand that strokes and the voice that 
calms it: he who fears religion and hates 
it, is like a wild beast that gnaws the chmna 
which prevents it from throwing itself on 
the defenceless passenger ; he who has no 
religion, is that terrific animal which feels 
its liberty only when it mangles and de 
yours,” 


Degrading as superstition is, and 
even dangerous in the uncontrouled 
exercise of its power, the very dark- 
ness of its shade is a blessing and a 
shelter from the desolating blast of 
infidelity. Where superstition has 
slain her thousands; cold, harsh, 
relentless, blasphemous _ infidelity 
has slain her ten thousands, Against 
the emissaries of both, but particu- 
larly of the latter, may the great 
and the good and the wise in this 
country stand forth, in undaunted 
array; and praying for the peace 
and prosperity of our Jerusalem, 
may they never quit their ground, 
till her discomfited enemies slink 
back into their obscure retreats with 
confusion and dismay! 

i 

Oxford, Dec. 7, 1819. 

er 
ON THE INCREASE OF 
POPULATION, 

To the Editor of the Memembrancer. 

Sir, 
OF the easy and general palliations, 
which are offered in behalf of exist- 
ing circumstances, I know of none 
which is alleged more frequently or 
with more confidence, than the in 
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crease of population. If 1 ask what 
is the cause of the progress of crime, 
I am told that it is owing to the 
increase of population. If 1 hear of 
tumultuous meetings, and of the 
difficulty of repressing them, I hear 
again of the increase of population. 
if } inquire into the distresses of 
the labouring classes, into the want 
of employment, the reduction of 
wages, and of the value of labour, 
or into the encroachments of pauper- 
ism, and the aggravated amount of 
the rates levied for the use of the 
poor, | am referred to the common 
cause of evil, the increase of popu- 
lation. The price of the necessaries 
of life, aud 1 suppose the inflamed 
thirst for what is most unnecessary 
and pernicious, I mean ardent spi- 
rits, are to be ascribed to the same 


origin: nay, I have been tanght 


upon one occasion to believe, that 
cases of apoplexy are of more fre- 
quent occurrence now than formerly, 
because there is an increase of po- 


pulation. In short, I know of no 
ditliculty, of which some men do 
not suppose, that they can find an 
adequate solution in the increase of 
population. ; 
Sir, I am one of those men who 
are not always satisfied with broad 
and general views of things, and 
who dare sometimes to think for 
themselves, and I have been led to 
examine the truth and. validity of 
this common observation, by the 
returns of population made in 1811. 
I offer to you the result of my in- 
quiries, in the hope of dissipating 
what I believe to bea very popular 
delusion. 
From the summary of the enu- 
meration of 1801, compared with 
that of 1811, it appears that the 
total amount of population was in 
1801, 18i1. 
6,551,434 — 9,538,827 
541,546 — 611,788 
1,599,068 — 1,805,683 
470,598 — 640,500 


England 

Wares ccvcecse 
Scotland ...... 
Army, Navy, &c. 


I take no notice of the addition to 
the naval and military forces of the 
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country, of something more than 
170,000 men in the ten years, most 
of whom must have been born be- 
fore the year 1801, of whom also 
many were on foreign stations, and 
some were aliens born, and, there- 
fore, cannot properly be included 
in the natural increase of population 
since that period. I will allow, 
that according to the enumeration, 
there has been an increase of popu- 
lation in the ten years of 1,654,157 
persous; @% e. there has been an 
addition to the original population 
of 1801, of about one-seventh part: 
and this increase of population 
affords an excuse for the increase 
of crime and misery, in the same, 
and in no greater proportion. 

You will, perhaps, Sir, think me 
not only inquisitive and opinionated, 
but unreasonably sceptical, when 1 
declare that this general statement 
never satisfied me. I always con- 
sidered it exaggerated, and I im- 
puted the exaggeration to the in- 
accuracy or deficiency of the returns 
made in 1801. My suspicions were 
not altogether unfounded. In the 
Abstract of the Population, printed 
by order of Parliament, two methods 
are proposed of ascertaining the in- 
crease of the population ; the one is 
called the Enumeration Abstract, 
and contains the numbers actually 
returned by the persons appoiuted 
to collect them in each parish; the 
other consists of the returns from 
the parish registers, of baptisms, 
burials, and marriages. The former 
includes the whole of Great Britain, 
with the army and navy, &c.;: ihe 
latter, for obvious reasons, is con- 
fined to England and Wales, in 
which it appears that there have 
been between the years 1801 and 
1811, baptisms 2,878,906, burials 
1,950,189, marriages 832,091. 


“The summary of England and Wales 
is collected from the Registers of 11,159 
Churches and Chapels, and it is believed 
that no more than three or four returns 
remain due, Many of the returns mention 
nnentered baptisms, burials, and marriages, 
to the following amonnt, namely: annual 
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average number of unentered baptisms, 
14,860, burials 10,356, marriages 195.” 


Now to the excess of registered 
baptisins above registered bu- 
rials in the ten years, viz. .. 

Add the excess of unentered 
baptisms above unentered bu- 
rials for the same period, viz. 


998,717 


45,040 


973,757 








Deduct according toa rule given 
below, for deaths abroad .. 192,714 


Total increase according to the 


RROGMET.cccccecicocccce 782,043 
Being less by ..ccceces seve 496,592 





Than the increase according to 
the enumeration Abstract for 
England and Wales, viz. .... 1,277,635 


There are many reasons to sus- 
pect the inaccuracy of the Enume- 
ration Abstract of 1801, especially 
the incompetence and the inexperi- 
ence of the persons who were ap- 
pointed to make the returns. I do 
not see any reason for calling in 
question the accuracy of the returns 
made from the parish registers for 
the ten years, and if the accuracy 
of the statement, drawn from this 
source, be admitted, there has been 


an addition to the population of 


1801 of little more than one-twelfth 
part, and in that proportion only, 
is the increase of crime and thisery 
accounted for by the increase of po- 
pulation. 

It is with the accustomed accu- 
racy of general talkers upon this 
subject, that I am frequently taught 
to impute all the blame of this in- 
crease of population to a single 
class of the community, and to con- 
sider the restraint of improvident 
marriages as the only remedy. The 
Population Abstract leads me to 
hesitate before I subscribe to this 
conclusion. On turning to p. 24. 
I read that 


“The proportion of baptisms to mar- 
riages was 
In 1800 .... 340 to 100 
1805 .... 350 — 100 
1810 .... 360 — 100 
1760 .... 366 — 100,” 
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i. e. although the proportion of bap- 
tisms to marriages has been greatly 
increased, it is not in the year 1810 
so large as in 1760, Neither have 
the marriages themselves been in- 
creased more rapidly than in former 
periods: the progress from 1785 to 
1810 was remarkably even: the 
average annual increase being about 
744 during every year of the period. 
From 1785 to 1795 were 71,784 marriages 

1795 — 1805 — 79,231 

1805 — 1810 — 82,953 ——~ 





The increase of the last five years 
of the period, was less than that of 
the half of the preceding ten years, 
by three. 

But besides the progressive in- 
crease of marriages, and the late 
increased proportion of baptisms to 
marriages, I find another cause of 
an increased population, of which 
no man can complain. I mean, the 
improved health of the people, 
which has been attributed to the 
practice of vaccination, to habits 
of cleanliness, and the more gene- 
ral use of animal food. 


“ The annual number of burials as col- 
lected in pursuance of the population Acts 
of 1801 and 1811, authorizesa satisfactory 
inference of diminishing mortality in Eng- 
land, since the year 1780. The average 
nuniber of registered burials, though con- 
siderably fluctuating from year to year, 
having remained stationary during 21 
years, from 1780 to 1800, the first five 
years of which period, as well as the last 
five years, and all the twenty-one years 
together, equally average at about 192,000 
burials per annum. From 1800 to 1505 
the burials average at 194,000 per annum ; 
from that time to 1810 at 196,000. It 
follows from hence, that about the year 
1780 one person in forty died annually ; 
in 1790 one in forty-five; in 1800 one in 
forty-seven ; in 1810 one in forty-nive or 
fifty: and this improving ratio appears to 
be indisputable, for although the registry 
of burials is certainly deficient, no reason 
can be assigned for believing that the de- 
ficiency has been increasing.” Abstract, 
P. 22. 

I hope, that this view of diminish- 
ing mortality and improving health 
in England, will be allowed to siti- 
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gate the sorrowful apprehensions, 
which some men are willing to en- 
tertain, upon the account of an in- 
crease of population, that it will re- 
strain the presumption of attribut- 
ing this imaginary evil exclusively 
to the vices and the follies of the 
people, for I suppose that it will 
hardly be contended, that if much 
has been wisely and justly said, no- 
thing has been vainly and unfeel- 
ingly, and unnaturally spoken and 
conceived upon the subject of im- 
provident marriages. If the pre- 
ceding calculations should excite 
any ‘grateful aspirations te the 
Author of health and strength, both 
to nations and to individuals, their 
force will not be weakened by the 
following observations : 


“The whole number of baptisms col- 
lected for the purposes of the population 
Acts of 1801 and 1811, appears to be 
9,315,016 ; of these 4,753,865 males ; 
4,561,151 females, So that the baptisms 
of males are 10,423 to 10,000 females. 
The whole number of burials appears to be 
7,116,033; of these 3,557,401 males ; 
3,558,632 females ; a remarkable equality 
in so largea number, and from hence it 
may be inferred, that the larger proportion 
of the males born, which may be taken at 
4} per cent. very exactly balances the 
number of those who die abroad in the em- 
ployments of war and commerce.” P, 23. 


This equality is such a proof of 
the Divine superintendance of the 
affairs of men, even in matters of 
population, as should put an end to 
the prevailing panic concerning its 
increase and excess, and make men 
to blush at the unnatural restrictions 
and remedies which have been from 
time to time proposed, and at the 
unreasonable, not to say the impious 
fears which have been entertained. 
The evil, if it be an evil, is beyond 
the controul of man, and whether in 
its alleged extent, it be or be not ex- 
aggerated, it is unquestionably de- 
signed in infinite wisdom, to accom- 
plish the great purposes of the Di- 
vine providence. From the begin- 
ning to the end of time, men haye 
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been, and they will continue to be, 
increasing and multiplying; and it 
we would turn our attention from 
unnatural speculations to the true 
philosophy of nature, every bee-hive 
may teach us, that colonization is 
the necessary and natural effect, and 
the only efficient remedy of a loca! 
excess of population. The history 
of the peopling of the earth is a 
history of successive colonies and 
emigrations from the first family, 
and from the territory which was 
unable to support the numerous and 
increasing descendants of that fe- 
mily, 1 cannot bring myself to be- 
lieve, that the earth will ever be in- 
capable of affording sufficient suste- 
nance to ali its families, however 
they may be multiplied ; and when 
I hear of the disproportion between 
the increase of food, and the in- 
crease of the consumers of food, 
remember, that the disproportion 
cannot increase indefinitely, since 
neither man nor the earth which he 
inhabits has beet made for an evee- 
lasting duration. 

Political speculations may be 
more subtle, but they are not more 
satisfactory than the moral argu- 
ment, which is hastily drawn from 
the increase of population, which in 
the judgment of a plain man, is 
neither sufficient to justify the exis- 
tence of present, or the apprehen- 
sion of future evil. The great dan- 
ger of all these views, as is ob- 
served with equal wisdom and piety 
in his Assize Sermon, by Mr, Miller, 
is, ‘‘ that they do not seem to re- 
cognize or seek for any apparent 
WILL OF Gop in the constitution of 
society, but to regard it only as a 
political machine, and fabric of 
man’s own contrivance.” 

Deeply impressed with the very 
opposite principle, I believe that the 
laws of population are under the 
controul of infinite goodness, wis- 
dom, and power, and though I may 
be suspected, as I have heard Bi- 
shop Watson accused of illiberality 
and prejudice, and precipitation, 
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jor his judgment of a work which he 
refused to read, I will not suffer my 
faith to be disturbed by any reason- 
ings of political economists, though 
| have neither the historical know- 
ledge to disprove the facts which 
they allege, nor sagacity to refute 
and expose their philosophical sub- 
tlety. While I know that there is 
One who indeed knoweth the num- 
ber and the wants ofall the inhabi- 
tants of the earth, I shall not parti- 
cipate in the alarm which may be 
excited by any theories, be they 
more or less correct: I shall look 
upon an increasing population, as 
the appointed means of peopling 
the earth, and rejoice in every pro- 
ject of colonization ; and 1 shall 
have unmixed consolation in the as- 
surance, that possible local, and 
temporary evil will terminate in cer- 
tain and universal good. With these 
sentiments in my heart, I feel no 
hesitation in subscribing myself 
ONE OF THE INCREASED 
POPULATION. 





An Argument to prove that the 
abolishing of Christianity in 
England may, as Things now 
stand, be attended with some In- 
conveniences, and perhaps not pro- 
duce those many good Effects 
proposed thereby. — Originally 
written in 1708, and adapted to 
the Circumstances of 1820. 


I AM very sensible what a weakness 
and presumption it is to reason 
against the humour of the majority ; 
and to argue with certain persons 
against the abolition of Christianity, 
at ajuncture when they appear de- 
termined upon the point, may per- 
haps be neither safe nor prudent.— 
However, I know not how, whether 
from the affectation of despising po- 
pularity, or the perverseness of hu- 
man nature, but so it unhappily 
falls out, that I cannot be entirely 
vf this opinion, Nay, though I were 
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sure, that the societies in Manches- 
ter, Birmingham, and Glasgow, had 
resolved upon my immediate assas- 
sination, I should still confess that 
in the present posture of our affairs, 
at home and abroad, I do not see 
the absolute necessity of extirpating 
Christianity from among us. 

This perhaps may appear too bold 
a declaration, even for our liberal 
age to endure ; therefore I shall 
handle it with all tenderness, and 
with due deference to that enlight- 
ened and powerful body, which is of 
another sentiment, 

And yet the curious may please 
to observe, how much the genius of 
a nation is liable to alter in the 
course of half an age: I have heard 
it affirmed for certain, by some very 
old people, that the contrary opi- 
nion, whatever might be thought of 
it by a Peer or a Nabob, was even 
within these 50 years, as much in 
vogue among the poor, as the other is 
now. And that a project for the abo- 
lishing of Christianity, by the assist- 
ance of the lower orders, would then 
have appeared as singular, and been 
thought as absurd, as it would be at 
this time to expect that they would 
exert themselves in ite defence. 

Therefore I freely own, that all 
appearances are against me, The 
system of the Gospel, after the fate 
of other systems, is generally ex- 
ploded : the spirited and active por- 
tion of the common people, among 
whom it seems to have had its latest 
credit, are now grown as much 
ashamed of it as their betters: opi- 
nions like fashions always descend- 
ing from those of quality to the 
middle sort, and thence to the vul- 
gar, where at length they are drop- 
ped and vanish. 

But here I would not be mistaken ; 
aud therefore must use a well-known 
distinction, I hope no reader ima- 
gines me so weak as to stand up in 
defence of real Christianity, such as 

used in primitive times (if we may 
believe the authors of those ages) 
to have an influence at least upon 
the many. To attempt the restor- 
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ing of that, would indeed be a wild 
project : it would be to dig up 
foundations, to destroy at one blow 
all the philosophy and half the elo- 
quence of the kingdom ; to break the 
entire frame of radical reform; to 
ruin Sunday newspapers, and their 
editors ; to extinguish the disco- 
veries they make and disseminate ; 
in short, to turn Palace Yard and 
Spa-fields, Guildhall and Covent 
Garden, St. Peter’s-field and Huns- 
let Moor, into deserts ; and would 
be full as absurd as_ the pro- 
posal of a poet, who advised the 
Romans all in a body to leave their 
city, and to seek a new seat in some 


remote part of the world by way of 


eure for the corruption of their 
manners. 

Perhaps therefore the caution was 
altogether unnecessary ; and I have 
inserted it only to prevent all possi- 
bility of cavilling : my discourse is 
merely intended in defence of nomi- 
nal Christianity, the other having 
been for some time wholly laid aside 
by the persons to whom I address 
myself, as inconsistent with their 
present schemes of improvement and 
reform. 

But why we should therefore cast 
off the name and title of Christians, 
although the enlightened majority 
be so violent for it, I confess, I 
cannot (with submission) appre- 
hend-; nor is the consequence neces- 
sary. However, since the Reformers 
propose such wonderful advantages 
to the nation by this project, and 
advance many plausible objections 
against the system of Christianity, I 
shalt briefly consider the strength 
of both; fairly allow them their 
greatest weight, and offer such an- 
swer as I think most reasonable. 
After which I will beg leave to shew 
what inconveniences may possibly 
happen by such an innovation in the 
present posture of our affairs, 

First one great advantage pro- 
posed by the abolition of Chris- 
tianity is, that it would very much 
enlarge and establish liberty of con- 
science, that great bulwark of our 
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nation, and of the Protes(ant Reli-. 
gion ; which is still too much limited 
by priestcraft, notwithstanding the 
liberality of the age, as we have 
lately found bya severe instance-— 
A young man of wit and judgment, 
who by the mere force of natural 
abilities, without the least tincture 
of learning, having discovered that 
the Holy Scriptures teach men to be 
vicious, generously communicated 
the discovery to& his countrymen ; 
has been sentenced to two years 
imprisonment, and fined a thousand 
pounds. And as it has been wisely 
observed, if persecution once begins, 
no man alive knows how far it may 
reach, or where it may end. P 

In answer to all which, with de. 
ference to wiser judgments, I think 
this rather shews the necessity of a 
nominal religion among us. Authors 
are often obliged in the exercise of 
an honest calling to be free with the 
highest objects : and if they cannot 
be allowed a God to revile and blas- 
pheme, they will be forced to em- 
ploy their whole venom upon the 
king and the parliament. As to the 
particular fact related, I think it 
hardly fair to argue from one in- 
stance, when it is notorious that a 
second cannot be produced ; and 
when (to the comfort of all those 
who may be apprehensive of perse- 
cution) blasphemy is freely spoken 
a thousand times a day, at the corner 
of every street, and in the tap-room 
of every gin-shop. It must be al- 
lowed indeed, that to imprison a 
free-born English writer for blas- 
phemy, was, to speak in_ gentle 
terms, a very tyrannical action. If 
the prosecutors argued upon the 
principle, that a traitor to Chris- 
tianity might some time or other 
proceed so far as to become a trai- 
tor to the State, the consequence is 
by no means te be admitted; for 
surely a government is likely te be 
but ill-obeyed, whose subjects fear 
and reverence it as little as the 
blasphemers do their God. 

Itis farther objected against the 
system of the Gospel, that it obliges 
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men to the belief of things too diffi- 
eult for free-thinkers. To which I 
answer that men should be cautious 
how they raise objections which re- 
flect upon the wisdom of the nation. 
Is not every body freely allowed to 
believe whatever he pleases ?— 
Would any indifferent foreigner who 
should read the periodical trumpery 
of Cobbett and Hunt, imagine the 
Gospel to be our rule of faith, and 
confirmed by Parliaments? Do the 
infidels either believe orsay they be- 
lieve, or desire to have it thought 
that they say they believe one svl- 
lable of the matter? Whatif there 
be an old dormant statute or two 
against them, they are now obsolete 
toa degree which renders the ex- 
ecution of them impossible. 

It is likewise urged, that there are 
in this kingdom above ten thousand 
parsons, whose revenues added to 
those of the bishops, and other ec- 
clesiastical persons would suffice to 
maintain a large proportion of our 
manufacturers ; and thus not only 
relieve the whole of our present 
distress, but exonerate a large class 
of the community from the neces- 
sity of manual labour for the fu- 
ture, and leave them at leisure to 
train their troops, and to culti- 
vate their understandings, and 
thus to pave the way for a genuine 
Age of Reason. ‘This indeed ap- 
pears to be a consideration of some 
weight. But then on the other side 
several things deserve to be consi- 
dered likewise. As first, whether it 
may not be thought necessary, that 
in certain tracts of country, like 
what we call parishes, there shall be 
a person appointed to register birtlis, 
marrkiges, and burials, and whether 
it may not be expedient that such 
person should be duly qfalified, and 
moderately paid? Then it seems 
a wrong computation that the reve- 
nues of the Church throughout this 
island .would be large enough to 
maintain any considerable propor- 
tion of our manufacturers in the 
manner to which they are accus- 
tomed and éntitled. We must re- 
REM EMBRANCER, No, 13. 
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member also that ten thousand able 
bodied parsons might furnish a for- 
midable reinforcemeut to the Bo- 
rough-mongers army. And to some 
such means of support the Clergy 
would probably have recourse ; be- 
ing unfit for labour, either on the 
farm or in the work-shop ; the for- 
mer requiring more toil than they 
will be willing to undergo, and the 
latter more skill than they can be 
expected to possess. But still there 
is i this project a greater evil be- 
hind: and we ought to beware of 
the woman’s folly who killed the 
hen that every morning laid her a 
golden egg. For pray what would 
become of the race of infidels in the 
next age, if the present generation 
were all snugly provided for out of 
the revenues of the Church, Your 
fat contented radical would not be 
of the slightest service. The ejected 
and half.starved parsons would be 
the only recruits to the cause of 
Deism ; and whether they could be 
trusted on any critical emergency, 
or would not desert their colours on 
a favourable opportunity, is what I 
would submit to the consideration 
of those who are acquainted with 
their characters. 

Another advantage proposed by 
the abolition of Christianity, is the 
clear gain of one day in seven, 
which is now entirely lost ; beside 
the loss to the public of many con- 
venient buildings which might be 
converted into club-rooms, debating 
houses, and other public edifices. 

I hope I shall be forgiven a hard 
word if I call this a perfect cavil. 
I readily own there has been an old 
custom, time out of mind, for peo- 
ple to assemble in the Churches 
every sunday; and that shops are 
still frequently shut, in order as it 
is conceived, to preserve the me- 
mory of that antient practice. But 
bow this can prove a hindrance to 
the growth of mfidelity, it is hard 
to imagine. The trades which con- 
tribute most directly to enlighten 
the people are carried on with pe- 
euliar success on the day of rest. 
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Sunday gives the mechanic an op- 
portunity of perusing the blasphemy 
which has been published during 
the preceding week. And his 
monday’s drinking is not more effec- 
tual in keeping him poor, than his 
sunday’s reading in keeping him 
incredulous, 

There is one advantage greater 
than any of the foregoing proposed 
by the abolishing of Christianity,— 
that it will utterly extinguish differ- 
ence of ranks, by removing those 
distinctions of prince, peer, prelate, 
gentleman, yeoman, labourer, me- 
ehanic, and servant, which are such 
é direct infringement on the rights 
of man. 

I confess if it were certain that 
so great an advantage would re- 
dound to the nation by this expe- 
dient, I would submit and be silent. 
But will any man say that if the 
present race of nobility, &c. were, 
as a sage alarmist once gravely 
feared, to awake some morning 
with their throats cut, we should 
all be admitted to an equal share of 
their wealth, and ‘ a single vote 
and acre’ be given to every man of 
sound mind, who had attained the 
age of 21? Without dwelling on the 
claims of the women and children, 
whose interest, I much fear, would 
be sacrificed to the ambition of the 
lords of the creation; is it not too 
probable that the vigorous Cobbett 
would be more than a match for 
the venerable Major Cartwright? 
Would Hone, who defended himself 
with such address, be contented 
with the same degree of political 
importance as Carlile, who has 
brought his party into so distressing 
a dilemma? Or would the orator 
who has been charged with defraud- 
ing the radical exchequer of five 
pounds, be permitted to superintend 
the division of hundreds of millions. 
Our great newspaper writers in 
London, Manchester, and Leeds, 
would naturally succeed to the 
highest offices in the land, and we 
still should be lorded over, though 
not by lords. And, therefore, I 
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think there is little force in that 
objection against Christianity; or 
little prospect of the great advan- 
tage which is propused in abolish- 
ing it. 

It is again objected as a very 
absurd, ridiculous custom, that a 
set of men should be suffered, much 
less employed and hired to baw! 
one day in seven against the lawful- 
ness of those actions, which are the 
constant practice of the majority on 
the other six. But I would request 
a candid answer to one single ques- 
tion. Is not the natural gratifica-. 
tion which accompanies drunken- 
ness, &c. heightened, by reflecting 
that it has been forbidden by the 
parson? Do not the rebukes of 
what is termed a zealous pastor, 
contribute to make him hated by 
all lovers of pleasure; and would 
it be desirable to relieve him from 
this source of opposition and 
trouble ? 

It is likewise proposed, as a great 
advantage to the public, that if we 
once discard the system of the 
Gospel, all religion will of course 
be banished for ever, and conse- 
quently, along with it, those grievous 
inventions of our common tyrants, 
which under the names of honesty, 
justice, law, property, trials, pri- 
sons, pillories, and gallows, are so 
apt to disturb the peace and well. 
being of society. 

Here, I first observe, how diffi. 
cult it is to get rid of a phrase 
which the world is once grewn fond 
of, though the occasion that first 
produced it be entirely taken away. 
All our foolish notions of justice, 
piety, love of our country, all our 
opinions of God, or a future state, 
heaven, hell, and the like, were 
long attributed to the prejudices of 
education; and there might for- 
merly, perhaps, have been some 
pretence for this charge. But such 
effectual care has been since taken 
to remove those prejudices by cer- 
tain well known changes in the plan 
of education, that (I mention it ‘to 
the honour of our great philanthro- 
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pists) the young in populous places 
seem to have no remains of the old 
leaven; and by consequence, the 
reason for abolishing nominal Chris- 
tianily, on that pretext, has wholly 
ceased. For the rest it may, per- 
haps, admit a controversy, whether 
the banishing of all the restraints of 
trials, imprisonments, and convic- 
tions, would be convenient for the 
community in ifs present situation, 
For it is to be remembered that 
these restraints have some effect 
upon the higher orders as well as 
the lower; and that the exactions 
of the rich might increase to an 
alarming height, if club law was 
once sanctioned by an annual par- 
liament. I would also just observe, 
ihat in spite of the severity of the 
statute-book, these men who are 
superior to vulgar prejudices and 
fears, contrive to live pretty miuch 
as they please ; and while the laws are 
broken with impunity, all practical 
purposes of repealing them are 
answered, without a shock to public 
feeling. I conceive, also, some 
slight apprehensions of the judge 
and the gallows to be of a singular 
use in the education of our children, 
furnishing excellent materials to 
keep them quiet when they grow 
peevish ; and being a substitute for 
those corporal punishments which 
are on the point of being disconti- 
nued by this enlightened age. 
Lastly, it is proposed as a pecu- 
liar advantage, that the abolishing 
of Christianity will very much con- 
tribute to the uniting of Protestants, 
by enlarging the terms of commu- 
nion, so as to take in all sorts of 
dissenters, who are now shut out 
upon account of a few ceremonies ; 
that this alone will effectually answer 
the great ends of a scheme for com- 
prehension, by opening a large noble 
gate at which all bodies may enter ; 
whereas the chaffering with dissent- 
érs, and dodging about this.or the 
other. ceremony, is but like opening 
a few. wickets and leaving them a 
jat, by which no more than one can 
get in at atime, and that not with- 
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out stooping, and sideling, and 
sqneezing his body. 

To all this, I answer, that there 
is one darling inclination of mankind 
which usually affects to be a retain- 
er to religion, though she be neither 
its parent, its godmother, or its 
friend ; 1 mean the spirit of oppo- 
sition that lived Jong before Chris- 
tianity, aud can easily subsist with- 
out it. Let us, for instance, ex- 
amine wherein the opposition of 
sectaries, among us, consists; we 
shall find Christianity to have ne 
share in it at all. Does the Gospel 
any where prescribe a starched 
squeezed countenance, a stiff formal 
gait, a singularity of manners and 
habit, or any affected modes of 
speech different from the reasonable 
part of mankind? Yet if Christianity 
did not lend its name to stand in 
the gap, und to employ or divert 
these humours, they must of neces- 
sity be spent in disobedience to the 
laws of the land and disturbauce 
of the public peace. There is a 
portion of enthusiasm assigned to 
every nation, which if it has not 
proper objects to work on, will 
burst out, and set all in a flame, 
If the quiet of a country can be 
bought by only flinging men a few 
ceremonies to devour, it is a pur- 
chase no wise man will refuse. Let 
the mastiffs amuse themselves about 

sheep's skin stuffed with hay, 
provided it will keep them from 
worrying the flock. It was formerly 
thought that the institution of con- 
vents was admirably calculated to 
answer this purpose ; but at present 
I should say that the United States 
of America possess greater facilities 
for the management of their natural 
turbulence than any other nation. 
An immense proportion of their soit 
is still unappropriated; and it is 
sold at a nominal price to every one 
who wishes to leave the haunts of 
civilized men, and take up their 
abode with the beasts of the field, 
The speculators, the melancholy, 
the proud, the silent, and the 
m@grose, are thus furnished with re- 
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treats in which their noxious parti- 
cles may evaporate, and cities are 
only frequented by those who have 
no quarrel with their fellow-crea- 
tures, If the celebrated colony re- 
cently established by Mr. Birkbeck 
were within the reach of any con- 
siderable part of our population, I 
should think that it would prove a 
great national blessing: but as our 
insular situation will always furnish 
an insurmountable obstacle to this 
plan, the legislature should be pre- 
pared, previous to the abolition of 
Christianity, with some other expe- 
dient for employing the scetarian 
spirit. For what imports it how 
large a gate you open, if there will 
be always left a number who place 
a pride and a merit in refusing to 
enter? ‘ 

Having thus considered the most 
important objections against Chris- 
tianity, and the chief advantages 
proposed from the abolishing there- 
of, I shall now, with equal defer- 
ence and submission to wiser judg- 
ments as before, proceed to mention 
a few inconveniences that may 
happen if the Gospel should be re- 
pealed ; which, perhaps, the projec- 
tors may not have sufliciently con- 
sidered ? \ 

And first, I am very sensible how 
much the commonalty are apt to 
murmur at the payment of tithes, 
and fees, and dues, to persons from 
whom they are not desirous of re- 
ceiving any thing in return. Bui at 
the same time it should be remem- 
bered what incalculable benefit is 
derived from these subjects of po- 
pular irritation and complaint. If 
the farmer paid his tithe to the 
squire instead of the parson, the 
readiest mode of breeding a quarrel 
between the latter and his parishion- 
ers would be lost at once. I have 
also observed that at our patriotic 
meetings no men exclaim more 
loudly against tithes than those who 
have no property out of which tithes 
are paid ; to these men the abolition 
of them would be an act of positive 
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injustice ; they would lose a con- 
tinual opportunity for the exhibi- 
tion of their talents, and would 
gain nothing in exchange. 

~ And to urge another argument of 
a similar nature ; if Christianity were 
once abolished, how could our prin- 
cipal news writers and essayists be 
able to find another subject so eal- 
culated in all points for a display of 
their abilities ? What wonderful pro- 
ductions of wit should we be de- 
prived of from those whose genius, 
by continual practice, has been 
wholly turned upon raillery and in- 
vectives against religion, and would, 
therefore, never be able to shine or 
distinguish themselves upon any 
other subject! We are daily com- 
plaining of the great decline of wit 
among us, and would we take away 
the greatest, perhaps the only topic 
we have left? Who would ever have 
suspected Hone for a wit, or Paine 
for a philosopher, if the inexhausti- 
ble stock of Christianity had not 
been at hand to provide them with 
materials? What other subject, 
through all art or nature, could 
have produced Carlile as a popular 
author, or furnished him with 
readers? It is the wise choice of 
the subject which alone adorns and 
distinguishes the writer. For had a 
hundred such pens as these been 
employed on the side of religion, 
they would have immediately sunk 
into silence and oblivion. 

Nor do I think it wholly ground- 
less, or my fears altogether ima- 
ginary, that the abolishing Chris- 
tianity may, perhaps, bring the 
Church into danger, or at least put 
the government to the necessity of 
greater exertions on its behalf. I 
desire I may not be mistaken, 1 am 
far from presuming to affirm, or 
think, that the Church is in danger 
at present, or as things now stand ; 
but we know not how soon it may 
be so, when the Christian religion 
is repealed. As plausible as this 
project seems, there may be a 
dangerous design lurking under it, 
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Nothing can be more notorious than 
that the Sociuians, Independents, 
and Methodists, are persons of little 
zeal for the present establishment ; 
whose ministers they continually 
reproach with want of activity, 
energy, and warmth. It is possi- 
ble, therefore, that the only result 
of the proposed abolition would be 
to establish one sect of believers 
instead of another; and it may be 
doubted whether the great cause of 
civil and religious liberty would be 
a gainer or a looser by the change. 
Therefore, before we fivally take 
our leave of the Church, let us 
ascertain the probable character and 
disposition of its successor. 

In the last place I think that no- 
thing can be more plain, than that by 
this expedient we shall run into the 
evil which our ancestors laboured so 
zealously to shun ; and that the abo- 
lition of the Christian religion will be 
the readiest course we can take to 
introduce popery. And I am the 
more inclined to this opinion on ac- 
count of the recent restoration of the 
Jesuits, whose antient well-known 
practice it was to send over emissa- 
ries with instructions to personate 
themselves members of the several 
prevailing sects. So it is recorded 
that they have, at sundry times, ap- 
peared in the disguise of Presbyte- 
rians, Anabaptists, and Quakers, ac- 
cording as either of these were most 
in credit. And though I should not 
feel quite justified in pointing out 
any of our living infidels, as spies in 
the service and pay of the Jesuits, yet 
suspicion does certainly attach to 
more than one among their number ; 
and time, the great discoverer, may 
bring strange tlrings to light. At all 
events we know, that the Pope has 
set up some extraordinary claims re- 
specting the Grand Duchy of Ba- 
den; and I understand he has just 
erected the Canadas into an archbi- 
shoprick, to which are attached no 
less than six suffragan bishops. The 
new bishop of the Mauritius is likewise 
authorised to extend his episcopal su- 
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perintendance to the catholic church 
of Botany Bay; and | know not why 
those who are so alert in the extre- 
mities of the empire- should be sus- 
pected of inactivity in the parent 
state. The reasoning which would 
induce them to support the: easures 
which I oppose is plain and conclu- 
sive: for supposing Christianity to 
be extingnished, the people will ne- 
ver be at ease till they find out some 
other method of worship, which will 
as infallibly produce superstition, as 
superstition will end in popery. 
And, therefore, if notwithstanding 
all 1 have said, it still be thought ne- 
cessary to have a bill brought in for 
repealing Christianity, I would hum- 
bly offer an amendment, that instead 
of the word Christianity, may be put 
religion in general; which, I cons 
ceive, will much better answer all 
the good ends proposed by the pro- 
jectors of it. For as long as we have 
in being a God and his providence 
with all the necessary consequences 
which men draw from such premises, 
we do not strike at the root of the 
evil, though we should ever so effec- 
tually annihilate the present scheme 
of the Gospel. For of what use is 
freedom of thought if it will not 
produce freedom of action, which is 
the sole end, how remote soever in 
appearance of all objections against 
Christianity. And, therefore, the ir- 
religious properly enough consider it 
as an edifice, whereof all the parts 
have such a mutual dependance on 
each other, that if you happen to pull 
out one single nail, the whole fabrick 
must fall to the ground. This was 
happily expressed by one who was 
made acquainted with a new argu- 
ment against the trinity; he there- 
upon suddenly took the hint, and by 
a rapid and silent process of reason 
ing, most logically concluded, “ why, 
if it be as you say, I may live on mm 
debauchery and drunkenness, ane 
defy the parson.” From which, and 
many the like instances easy to be 
produced, I think nothing can be 
more manifest than that the quarrel 
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is not against any particular points 
of hard digestion, in the Christian 
system, but against religion in ge- 
neral; which, by laying restraints on 
human nature, is supposed the great 
enemy to freedom of thought and 
action. 

Upon the whole, if it shall be still 
thought for the benefit of Church 
and State, that Christianity be abo- 
lished, 1 conceive, however, it may be 
more convenient to deter the execu- 
tion to a time of public prosperity ; 
and not venture in a season of so 
great commercial distress, to give 
ground for any new prejudices 
against British manufactures. The 
larger part of those who purchase 
our wares are Christians, and many of 
them by the prejudices of their edu- 
cation, so bigotted as to pride them- 
selves upon the name. It has been said, 
indeed, that the Yankees are of no par- 
ticular religion, and that the South 
Americans, who promise to afford an 
ample market, will probably pur- 
ehase their freedom at the price of 
their Christianity ; but on the other 
hand it must be remembered, that 
both Mahometans and Hindoos are 
believers in revealed religion, and will 
probably be quite as much scanda- 
lized at our infidelity as many of our 
Christian neighbours. At all events 
these people are convinced of the 
existence of a God; and they will 
not easily be persuaded of our ho- 
nesty, punctuality, or diligence, when 
a contrary opinion has been esta. 
blished among us by law, 

To conclude; whatever some may 
think of the great advantages which 
the poor will reap from this favourite 
scheme, I do very much apprehend 
that im six months time, after the act 
is passed for the extirpation of the 
Gospel, that the wages of labour will 
fall one shilling a week, and the 
price of wheat will rise five shillings 
aqaarter. The rich, (whoever the 
rich of that period may be, will no lon- 
ger feel themselves bound togive alms, 
or employment, to subscribe to chari- 
ties, or to support infirmaryies. They 
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will desist from superintending our 
Saving Banks and Sunday Schools; 
and probably will persuade the le- 
gislature to repeal the Poor-laws, 
Under these circumstances, the lower 
orders appear to have some interest 
in the preservation of Christianity ; 
at least they should give the subject 
a second consideration before they 
make up their minds to destroy it. 
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To the Editor of the Remembrancer. 


RIGHT OF PRESIDENCE, AND 
MANNER OF VOTING IN 
PARISH VESTRIES. 

Sir 
THE view of the question of the in- 
cumbent’s right of presidence in his 
parish vestry, by Sir John Nicholl, 
in delivering his opinion on the case 
of Wilson, vy. M’Math, is nearly the 
same with that suggested by myself, 
and inserted in one of your former 
numbers. I there stated my doubts, 
whether the incumbent was neces- 
sarily chairman of the select vestry. 
I am now of opinion that he cer- 
tainly is not; and, perhaps, he 
equitably ought not to hold that 
situation even by election. The 
select vestry is nothing more than 
a committee for the management of 
the poor, emanating from the gene- 
ral vestry, and accountable to it. 
The chairman of the general vestry 
eannot with propriety fill the office 
of chairman of the select vestry, 
any more than the Speaker of the 
House of Commons can sit as chair- 
man in a committee of that honour- 
able House. If the sentiments of 
the learned Judge be correctly re- 
ported, he observes, that, 
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“ In modern times the maintenance of the 
poor so heavily burdens, in some particu- 
lar parishés especially, all species of pro- 
perty, ahd témporal affairs generally, (tft 
where the Minister may bave no propor. 
tion of rates to pay, it may be ‘fitting 
enough to leave the choice of their chair: 
man to those particular persons with whom 
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the choice would not produce any delay, 
nor lead to’any particular inconvenience ; 
and im this particular point tue legislature 
bas so provided,” 


Accordingly it is customary, I be- 
lieve, in those parishes where select 
vestries have been esiablished, for 
the overseers to fill the chair in ro- 
tation. 

There is another doubt which 
occurs to me, and which it is of 
great importance to decide, viz. 
whether the manner of voting shall 
be the same in general and in select 
vestries. Before the act of 58. 
Geo, 3. c. 69, every member had an 
equal: vote; but, by that act, the 
number of votes is proportioned to 
the assessment paid by each member 
, to the poor, In general vestries, 
which are often numerously attend- 
ed, this regulation may be just; 
but in a select vestry, where three 
persons are sufficient to form a 
quorum, such a privilege cannot 
safely be possessed. The Act of 
Parliament, Geo. 3. 59. c. 12. is not 
sufficiently explicit, but I am in- 
clined to think that an equality of 
‘votes, in a select vestry, was in- 
tended by the legislature. 

fam, &c. &c. 
A SuRRy INCUMBENT. 


eI 


PARAPHRASE OF THE LORD'S 
PRAYER: 


(Extracted from Ogden’s Sermons.) 


ABBA, FATHER; thou author, pre- 
server, support of my being, life, 
hopes, and happiness; who hast 
brought me into this world, thy 
work ; and redeemed me by thy only 
begotten Son, through thy holy Spi- 
rit to an eternal inheritance in hea- 
ven; I acknowledge thy authority 
and thy affection with reverence and 
gratitude ; I own thy paternal power 
and tenderness, and approach thy 
presence with the sentiments of a 
son, with fear, and love, and joy. 
Thus emboldened I raise my thoughts 


Paraphrase of the Lord's Prayer. 
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from earth to heaven; I look up to 
that celestial seat, where thou hast 
dwelt from. eternity, enthroned in 
majesty above all height, and clothed 
with light, which no eye can bear to 
behold. But though thy glory is un- 
searchable, and I cannot see thee 
as thou art; yet so much, at least, I 
can discern of thee by thy image, 
expressed in thy word, and reflected 
from thy works, that thou art great, 
and just, and holy. Thou wilt be 
* sanctified in them that come nigh 
thee.” Thou requirest truth in, the 
hearts of thy worshippers, and that 
the lips, which presume to utter thy 
hallowed name be free both from 
impurity and fraud. May the num- 
ber be multiplied without measure 
of such as present this incense to 
thy name, and a pure offering : and, 
Oh! that my voice also might be 
heard among those who thus adore 
thee! But, alas! we have been ene- 
mies to our God ; rebels to thy right- 
ful sway; we have followed the 
dictates of pride and passion; have 
been seduced by the tempter, led 
astray by our own corrupt mind, or 
by the wiles of others, and thy world 
hath lain under the power of “ the 
evil one :” how long, O Lord, holy 
and true? The time will surely come, 
(let it come speedily!) when thy 
just dominion shall be universally 
acknowledged, in every region, by 
every heart; when thou shalt reign 
unrivalled in all thy works, and the 
usurped authority of that apostate 
spirit, which divides and deforms 
thy kingdom, be utterly destroyed 
for ever. In heaven thy will is the 
inviolable law: myriads of ministers 
encircle thy throne, who cease not, 
day and night, to celebrate and to 
serve thee with uninterrupted praises 
and unerring obedience. Oh! that 
such fidelity were found on earth! 
that the sons of men did even now 
resemble that celestial society, to 
which they hope hereafter to be 
united ; were animated with the like 
holy ardent zeal, and could give 
themselves to God with the same en- 
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tire devotion. We are blind and 
vain, but thou art wise and good. 
Wise, therefore, in thy wisdom, se- 
cure under thy care, great and happy 
in humility and subjection, we have 
no wishes but im thee. Our whole 
desire and glory is to be, to do, to 
suffer whatever thou art pleased to 
appoint. During our passage through 
this perishable state we trust and 
know, that thou who gavest us life, 
will give us also all such things as 
are necessary for its support: and 
we ask no more. But, oh! leave 
us not destitute of that “ bread 
which cometh down from heaven.” 
Let our souls be nourished by thy 
word and ordinances ; that we grow 
in grace, and be made partakers of 
a life that will never end. Wealth, 
fame, and power, be they freely 
theirs to whose lot they fall: let our 
riches be deposited in heaven: the 
object of our ambition is the light 
of thy countenance, even the appro- 
bation and applause of God. What 
have I said? ah, me! Can I hope to 
be justified when I am judged? Dare 
L-trust to that fiery trial! Will my 
life, or will my heart, endure the 
inspection of thy pure eye? But 
there is mercy with thee; let me 
appeal from the severity of thy jus- 
tice, and lay hold on this anchor of 
my hopes. Pity where thou canst 
not approve, and pardon that which 
must offend. Then shall my life 
bear testimony to my thankful heart, 
and thaf gratitude which extends 
net to thee, shall overflow on men. 
How just'is it that I should shew to 
themmthat mercy which I ask and 
want. I bless thee for thy goodness, 
and I feel the “* constraint” of love : 
and do now, from the bottom of my 
heart, naked before that presence 
from which no thought is hid, most 
freely forgive all those, whoby word 
or deed; knowingly or ignorantly, 
have offended, or have injured me. 


Paraphrase of the Lord's Prayer. 
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I relinquish all my claims to ven- 
geance. I bury from this. moment, 
for ever, in oblivion, all offences and 
the very remembrance of resent- 
ment: and do most ardently desire, 
that the sense of thy divine and 
boundless love may kindle in my 
breast a flame of thankfulness to 
thee, which no time can quench, 
and an affection to men, which no 
provocation of wrongs can conquer. 
May this principle of love live in 
my heart, and direct and animate 
my actions. I am willing it should 
be called forth: and cultivated by 
exercise and discipline, and what- 
ever trials or sufferings thy wisdom 
sees fit for this happy end, T cheer- 
fully embrace them. Shew me no 
hurtful indulgence. I decline no 
danger for thy glory, for the good 
of men, for the improvement of my 
virtue. Yet remember that I am 
but dust. Be thou near me in those 
perilous moments. Let not the storms 
of trouble and trial overwelm me. 
Strengthen my failing faith. When 
I sink stretch forth thy hand. I rely 
on thy providence and grace, that 
thou wilt deliver me from the danger, 
or support me under it. Save me 
from sin, from the great enemy of 
souls, and from eternal misery. 

These, Lord, are the requests 
which my heart pours out unto thee. 
But thou seest the wants which it 
doth not know: thou hearest the 
desires it cannot utter. Give us 
what is good though we ask it not, 
and mercifully deny when we pray 
for evil. 

My soul falls down with the lowest 
reverence before thy throne, adding 
its litthe homage to the profound ado- 
rations and triumphant hallelujahs 
of the whole host of heaven, and 
all thy saimts on earth. Power and 
honour 2 to ny dominion and 
glory, infinite and everlasting, 
Lord, my Father, and my God. al 
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Autlentie Documents, Se. 


REVIEW ‘OF NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


Authentic Documents relative to the 
Predestinarian Controversy ,which 
took place among those who were 
imprisoned for their Adherence to 
the Doctrines of the Reformation 
by Queen Mary : containing, 1. 
“ ATreatise on Predestination, with 
an Answer to certain Enormities, 
&c. by John Bradford.” 2. “ John 
Trewe the unworthy marked Ser- 
vant of the Lord, signifieth the 
Cause of Contention in the King’s 
Bench, &c.” Published from a 
Manuscript in the Bodleian Li- 
brary, with an Introduction by 
Richard Laurence, LL. D. Canon 
of Christ Church, Regius Pro- 
JSessor of Hebrew, §c. Rivingtons. 
pp. 115. 1819. 


In an early Number of this Journal, 
we called the reader's attention to 
the additional light which is thrown 
from day to day upon the opinions of 
the English Reformers. Mr. Todd’s 
Treatise upon this important and in- 
teresting subject, was quickly fol- 
lowed by the publication at the head 
of this article : and the name of the 
author, and the nature of the work, 
must have placed it long ago in the 
hands of the majority of those who 
are attentive to the progress of mo- 
deyn controversy. We shall ven- 
ture however to assume that the 
pamphlet is not known as extensively 
as it ought to be, and upon that as. 
sumption shall proceed to give an 
account of its principal contents. 


* The two tracts, now for the first time 
published, relate to cisputes upon the sub- 
ject of Predestination, which arose among 
those, who were imprisoned for their adhe~- 
reuce to the principles of the Reformation, 
and many of whom subsequently suffered 
maftyrdom, ia the short but sanguinary 
reign of Queen Mary. The first of the two 
which is apon the Predestinarian side of the 
question, was written by John Bradford, (a 
name distinguished by Fox in his Martyr- 
Ology,) who undertakes to arewer in it a 
certain paper under the title of “ Enormi- 
ties,” drawoa up by the other party. The 
second tract under the form of a narrative 
was composed by Join Trewe, an Anti- 
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Predestinarian ; and contains an accountof 
the origin and progress of the whole dis- 
pute.” Pi. 


The Introduction, which com- 
mences with this paragraph, and 
forms nearly one half of the whole 
publication, first presents us with an 
account of the discovery of the 
Tracts, and of various other short 
pieces contained in the same manu- 
script. They are all among the ma- 
nuscripts of Bodley, in the public li- 
brary at Oxford : and amount in 
number to thirteen. One of these 
was published by Strype in his Ec- 
clesiastical Memorials, and one by 
Fox, in the book of Martyrs. Of 
Bradford’s Treatise, which is now 
given entire, the first part had been 
printed in ‘‘ The Letters of the Mar- 
tyrs,” the second and most impor- 
tant had not been hitherto before 
the public. Trewe’s. Narrative, 
the most complete document upon 
the Anti-Predestinarian side of the 
question was certainly never before 
printed. The others Dr. Laurence 
does not think it necessary to notice, 
because these two contain a suffi- 
cient detail of the arguments, pro- 
ceedings and complaints on both 
sides. . 

He goes on to shew that the Predes- 
tinarian disputes had not their origin 
as Neale and many modern Calvi- 
nists affirm, among the Reformers 
who were cast into prison by Queen 
Mary. And his proofs are very 
short and very conclusive. They are 
taken from the writings of the Pre- 
destinarians themselves; preserved 
by Strype and misrepresented 
Neale. John Clements in 1665 de- 
clares thet ‘‘ he perceives a wonder- 
ful sort of the Pelagian sect swarm 
ing every where,” and he describes 
this sort of Pelagians in terms which 
shew that he is speaking of Anti 
Predestinarians. In “a letter toa 
congregation of Free-willers, by ove 
that had been of that persuasion, 
but come off, end now a prisoner for 
religion,” a letter likewise preserved 
by a the congregatioa is told 
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that of the misery and calamity of 
this realm of England, ** one cause 
was, that we were not sound in the 
Predestination of God; but were 
rather enemies unto it, God forgive 
us.” And in the last document con- 
tained in the manuscripts above de- 
scribed, being a letter signed C. P. 
and addressed tothe ministers with all 
that congregate in the name of 
Christ, the author touching on Pre- 
destination, makes the following re- 
flections. 

“Tt is hoth to be much marvelled at, 
and likewise to be lamented, that this, be- 
ing one of the principal points of our faith, 
and the very foundation of our salvation, 
is so greatly obscured and _ insincerely 
handled in the writings, not only of a great 
number of the mean sort, but also of the 
most excellently learned.” P. xii. 

The last and principal subject dis- 
cussed in the Introduction, is an ap- 
plication made by Bradford to Cran- 
mer, Ridley, and Latimer, with a 
wew to settle the disputes which 
had arisen among the prisoners. 
Strype's account of the matter which 
embraces every thing that has hi- 
therto been said upon the subject, is 
that ‘‘ many of them who were under 
restraint for the profession of the 
Gospel, were such as held Free Will, 
tending to the derogation of God's 
grace, and refused the doctrine of 
absolute Predestination and Original 
Sin, They were men of strict and 
holy lives; but very hot in their opi- 
nions, and disputations, and un- 
quiet.” He further states, that they 
run their notions up as high as Pela- 
gius ; and that Bradford and other 
Gospellers being confined with them 
in the King’s Bench, he wrote a let- 
ter to Cranmer, to take some cogni- 
zauce of the matter. 

“ Upon this oceasiow (S$ ) 

idley wrote a treatise of Gods Election 
and Predestination, And Bradford wrote 
another upon the same sabject; and sent it 
to those three Fathers in Oxford for their 
approbation ; and theirs being obtained the 
rest of the eminent divines, in and about 
London, were ready te sign it also*,”’ P, 
xvi. 





* © Memorials of Cranmer,” p. 350, 
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The real opinion of these, Free. 
willers is, to be found in  Trewe’s 
Narrative, which contains the very 
words of the public declaration and 
memorial of the party. And Dr. 
Laurence shews very conclusively 
that the opinions of those whom 
Strype terms Gespellerts, were not 
avowed or appreved by the three 
bishops.at Oxford. Trewe and his 
party appealed to thé Articles put 
forth under Edward the Sixth. And 
Bradford drew up the Treatise on 
Predestination, now published in an- 
swer to the al'egations of that party ; 
and sent it with his Own and three 
other signatures directed to Cranmer, 
Ridley, and Latimer. They were re- 
quested ‘* to give their approba- 
tion of it, as they might thinkgood.”” 
It was further said to them, that 
the prisoners in London were ready 
to signify agreement to it, ‘* as they 
shall see you give them example ;” 
the dangerous tenets of the Free- 
willers were insisted on, and the 
writer concludes by saying— 

* As to the chief captains therefore of 
Christ's Church here, Lcomplain of it unto 
you; as truly I mast do of you unto God 
in the last day, tf ye willnot, as ye can, help 
something, ut veritas doctrine maneat 
apud Posteros, in this behalf; as ye have 
done, in behalf of matters expunged, by the 
Papists.” BP. xxiii. 

As the Articles of our Church 
were settled in 1552, and this letter 
was written in January 1555,, Dr. 
Laurence argues very reasonably, 
that they could not have been over- 
looked; and that Bradford’s request 
to Cranmer, &c. was that he should 
express his sentiments opow Predes- 
tination in a stronger manner: then 
liad been hitherto done. [t is im- 
portant therefore, if possible, to as- 
certain the answer to this applica- 
tion, And. Dr, Laurence plainly 
proves: by reasoning, for which: we 
refer to the pamphiet itself, that’ he 
bes: found Ridley’s answer in a letter; 
which though published by Strype, 
has hitherfo eseaped observation-— 
Cranmer and Latimer do not appear 
to have noticed the application ; at 
least if they did, no such notice is on 
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record. We extract the important 
part of Ridley’s answer to Bradford ; 
with a few of the author’s remarks. 


“¢ T have told Austin, that I for my part as 
I can and may for my tardity and dullness 
wll think of the matter. We ave so now 
ordered and strictly watched, that scantly 
our servants dare do any thing for us ; so 
much talk aud so many tales (as is said) is 
told ofus abroad. Ouxe of us cannot easily 
nor shortly. be of knowledge of the other's 
mind, and you know I am the youngest 
many ways, Austin’s persuasions may do 
more with me, inthatZ may de conveniently 
in this matter, armed with your earnest 
and zealous letters, than any rhetoric either 
ef Tully or Demosthenes I assure you 
thereof *.’ 

“ Had Ridley possessed the zeal and 
sentiments of Bradford, is it possible, that 
he could bave contented himself with writ- 
ing this mere letter of manifest apology ? 
Bradford had pressed upon dim, Cranmer 
and Latimer, an immediate declaration of 
their opinions upon the disputed point, 
whatsoever they might be, as highly impor- 
tant and necessary. What is his answer? 
He only promises ‘ on his part as he can 
and may for his terdity and dullness to t/ank 
of the matter” He then points out the ex- 
treme difficulty of his communication with 
Cranmer and Latimer, all of them being 
separately confined and strictly watched ; 
suggesting likewise at the same time, that 
he was ‘ the youngest many ways.’ In 
some degree however to pacify Bradford, 
he assures him, that the earnest solicitations 
which he had received, would prevail with 
him more than all the cloquence of Tully 
or Demosthenes—to do what? Why sim- 
ply to do that, which he might do ‘ conve- 
veniently iu tlhe matter. Could a man of- 
Ridley’s temper and habits hint a disap- 
preval.of Bradford's proceeding, and his 
own indisposition to go the same lengths in 
terms more intelligible? P. xxxi. 

Bradford’s reply is not known: 
but he appears from another of 
Ridley’s letters, to have expressed 
dissatisfaction at the refusal of his 
request. There is reason however 
to: believe, that the transaction was 
not without its due effect upon his 
mind, For whereas he had pre- 
viously described the Free-willers as 
Pelagians, and so likely to do more 
mischief than the Papists ; in a letter 
written when he daily expected to 
suffer martyrdom, and addressed 


* “ Martyrs’ Letters,” p. 70, 
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to “Certain men not rightly per- 
suaded in the doctrine of Election 
and Predestination,”’ he says, “lam 
persuaded of many of you that you 
love the Lord. Now | am going be- 
fore you tomy God, and your God, 
to my Father and your Father, te 
my Christ and your Christ, to my 
home and your home.” And in an- 
other letter to ‘‘Trewe and Abing; 
don, with others of their company 
teachers and maintainers of the error 
of man’s free-will,’ he thus. ex- 
presses himself with truly Christian 
charity and forbearance— 


** Though in some things we agree not, 
yet let love bear the bell away, and let us 
one pray for another, and be careful for.an- 
other ;forI hope we be all Christ's. “As 
you hope yourselves to pertain to him, so 
think of me, and as you be his so am I 
yours.” 


The introduction concludes with 
shewing the very important ‘differ- 
ence between Ridley and Careless, 
(one of the Predestinarian leaders) 
upon individual election, and perso. 
nal assurance of that election; bat 
it is to be observed, that they might 
nevertheless verbally agree in the ge- 
neral definition of the doctrine of 
Predestination ; since even the Church 
of Rome would not have objected te 
a similar form of words, 

We must now proceed to the de- 
cuments to which this able and in- 
teresting dissertation is prefixed. 
Bradford's pamphlet plainly shews 
that the Predestinarian party did not 
then proceed to the full extent of the 
Calvinistic system, and that their te- 
nets very closely resembled the mo- 
derate Calvinism of our owndays. Dr. 
Laurence has clearly established this 
point in his preface ; and the follow- 
ing extract from the second part. of 
the treatise, in which Bradford an- 
swers a pamphlet, termed “ The Eu- 
ormities of the Predestinarians,” may 
suffice for a specimen of his argu- 
ments and his style. The fifth enor- 
mity, as quoted by himself, charges 
his party with denying that Christ is 
a general Saviour to all men: on 
which Bradford thus comments: 

F 2 





% These be the: words, which he recited 
m the fifth Lnormity, whereunto in the 
margin is put this note, that the dead was 
made alive, the lost was found ; whereby he 
thinketh he toncheth the quick, as though 
any body doth deny, that all that be born 
of the seed of nan are not dead in sin, and 
eanceived in iniquity only, he excepted, 
which denieth the original sin otherwise, 
than Adam’s offence, simply considered, 
without any guiltiness in ourselves ; and 
all this is to establish his doctrine of free- 
will, wherein he fully consenteth with the 
Jews, Mahomets, aud Papists. But let us 
see his reasons; first see an impudent lie. 
Christ is denied (saith he) to be a general 
Saviour to all men. Who denieth this ? 
Marry that do you, he willsay. Because 
none shall be saved but the elect, ergo you 
mean by a general Saviour to have ail men 
sayed. I pray you take the devil also; 
and then a man shall more plainly perceive 
what you go about. For rather than you 
will have them that be saved to be saved 
enly of the goodness of God, freely of his 
gtace, without man’s work, you will go 
about with your generalities to save devils 
aiid all; such absurdities must needs spring 
when men be offended at the grace of God, 
But perchance he will say, that he meaneth 
bya general Saviour such a Saviour as is 
able to save all men, and would have all men 
saved, s0 that the cause of damnation is of 
themselves. If his meaning be this, let him 
shew, if he can, that any man hath spoken 
otherwise, but that the Lord himself would 
have all men saved; and that damnation 
cometh of ourselves, as the prophet saith. 
Why then will he say, if God will have all 
men saved, and damnation cometh of our- 
selves, then God hath not reprobate any or 

redestinate them to be damned, and where 
is election then of some, and not of all? 
‘To this I answer, that if we have Christ’s 
Spirit, we have received it to this end, that 
we should see what is given to us of God in 
Christ, as saith the Apostle, and not what 
is given to the devil and to the reprobate ; 
“* these. things,” saith he, “‘ we speak, 
wherefore let us do the like.” He prayeth 
for the Ephesians for none other wisdom 
and revelation from God than whereby they 
might know God, and have their mind illu- 
mined to see what they shall hope by their 
vocation, and how rich the glory of lis in- 
heritance is to his saints, As for reproba- 
tion, and what mercy God offereth to them, 
and their sire Satan, [ think is unseemly 
Jor us to seek out, woril we have sought out 
how rich God’s goodness is and will be to 
us his children, the which we can never do, 
bnt the more we go thereabouts, and the 
more we taste his goodness, the more we 
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shall lovehim, and loath all thimgs that dis- 
pleaseth him ; whereas to dispute of Satan 
and the reprobate pertaineth nothing unto 
us, and therefore is to be oniitted of us. 
Again, how it is that God would have ail 
men saved, and yet, whom he will he maketh 
hard hearted, and also sheweth mercy on 
whom he will, I wil be content to leave it, 
till J shall see it in another life, where no 
contradiction shall be seen to be tn God's 
will, which would have all men saved, and 
yet worketh all that be will both in heaven 
and in earth.” P, 24. 


The title of Trewe’s narrative is— 


John Trewe, the unworthy marked 
servant of the Lord, being in bands for. the 
testimony of Jesu, signifieth the cause of 
contention in the King’s Bench, as concern- 
ing sects in réligion, the 50th of January, 
Anno Dom. 1555.” P. 37, 


He commences by stating that he 
has borne many slanderous reports 
in silence, from a hope that unity 
might be restored at last ; but that 
having been disappointed three or 
four times, he finds it necessary to 
explain the origin and progress of the 
dissension, He affirms that the op- 
posite party gave offence by their 
using of gaming, and that he and 
his friends 

“¢ Could do no less than gently admonish 
and exhort them after the Scriptures to re- 
deem the time, seeing the days are evil, and 
to leave such vain things, and to:mourn with 
us that did mourn for the great misery that 
had fallen on this land.” 


These admonitions and exhortations 
gave rise to a charge of self-righte- 
ousness against Trewe, and ‘to an 
assertion, that “‘ if the elect did com- 
mit never so great offence or sin, they 
should not finally perish.”” Thus was 
the controversy respecting Predesti- 
nation introduced; and the Predes- 
tinarians were told that by that doe- 
trine they 


“ Tn effect affirmed those Scriptures to 
be written in vaio, or to put men in fear 
where no fear is, affirming in effect, éhat 
the words of the Holy Ghost doth no more 

ood, than a man of clouts with a bow in 
fis hand, doth in a corn field, which will 
keep away the vermin crows awhile, but 
when they know it what it is, they wilb-fall 
down beside it, and devour the corn without 
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feat. -And. other some answered and af- 
firmed, that the threatenings of those Scrip- 
tures should be no more certainly perform- 
ed on the Blect of God, than this « 
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tion is sure, and agreeable to the word, but 
that which they holdts not.’-Theretore we* 
darst not for our lives and souls forsake this 





proverb, which is, if tle sky fall we shall 
catch many larks.” P, 40. 


The usual objections to the Calvi- 
nistic hypothesis are then stated with 
plaioness and force; and the opini- 
ons of the writer and his party are 
shewn to be consistent with reason 
and Scripture. 


“ They affirm, that Christ hath not died 
for all men. Whereby they make Christ 
inferior to Adam and graee to sin, and doth 
destroy faith, and the certainty of our elec- 
tion; and it is enough to drive as many, as 
believe it, to despair, for lack of knowledge 
whether Christ died for them or not, For 
their own authors affirm, that if a man were 
ten years established in the truth, and live 
very godly five of them, he might be none 
of them that Christ died for, how doth this 
agree with that they so stoutly affirm with- 
oat the Scriptures, they were so elect io 
Christ's blood before the foundation of the 
earth was laid, seeing there is none of them 
certain (if they believe their ancient writ- 
ers) before their end, whether Christ died 
Sor [them] or not. Thus we saw they did 
in effect destroy the thing they in words 
went about to build most strongly. They 
accused us of that thing we were free, and 
they guilty themselves. For we, that do 
hold and affirm the truth, that Christ died 
for all. men, as appeareth Gen. iii. c. xii. a 
xxii, d. Psal. Ixxxii. b. Psal. cxlv. Esay liii. 
Johpi,c. Rom. v. c. 1 Cor. xv. ¢.2. Cor, 
v. c. 1 Tim, ii. a. 1 Jobn ii. a. Heb. ii. 
c.; we do by the holy Scriptures satisfy 
every man that doth repent and unfeign- 
edly believe with a lively faith [that he] 
is in the state of salvation, and one of God’s 
elect children, and shall certainly be saved, 
if he do not with malice of heart, utterly 
forsake God, and despise his word and or- 
dinance, and become a perséecutor of his 
children: until this time God will use his 
means with him, now his word, then his rod 
to raise him up again, it he do through neg- 
ligence or weakness fall ; and as long as he 
feeleth repentance and hope, and that he 
hath a will desirous to do God's will, he is 
under the promise of life made by God the 
Father inand through his Son Jesus Christ, 
which hath fulfilled that which was lacking 
in his part; so that he through God's gift 
and assistance do continue to the end, he 
shall be saved, though all men in earth, and 
devils in hell, say and do what they can to 
the contrary. This certainty of our Blec- 


doubted truth, and grant to that, whictr 
they by the word cannot appfove to be 
true.’’” P, 45. 


To this passage succeeds an enu~ 
meration of twenty-three **enormi- 
ties” athrmed by the Predestinarians 
or necessarily deduced from ‘their 
doctrine: which Trewe does not he- 
sitate to identify with errors of the 
Manichees, and to charge with all 
the impiety and absurdity for which 
that sect was notorious. ‘ 

We are then presented with an ac- 
count of the attempts that had been 
made towards reconciliation. It was 
determined several times to let the 
whole discussion drop; but it was 
renewed after every calm by frest 
brawling and lecturing. Once the 
re-union was broken off by a disputé 
respecting the lawfulness of baptising 
their children in the church of Anti; 
Christ; which Trewe denied, and. his 
opponents favoured. Another time 
they interrupted the incipient het 
mony by teaching, and maintaining 
play and pastimes to be “ clean to 
Christians.” 


“ Of the which because we did gently 
shew them that these Scriptures were a 
plied contrary to the mind of the Holy 
Ghost, to maintain sin rather than increase 
virtue, they were displeased, and stoutly 
defended it against all holy Scriptnres, that 
did threaten punishment unto all such as did 
give themselves to fulfil the lust of the flesh 
in following the desire thereof in notorious 
sins and vanities, and such like ; and after 
the old custom fell out with us, and would 
neither eat nor drink with us, nor yet bid 
us God speed, for nought else, but because 
we would not consent with them, that 
at bowls, dice, and cards was cleansed by 
the word and not sin, nor offence to al] men ; 
the which if they would have granted it to 
have been so much offence, as an idie word, 
and that it ought to be repented and grown 
from, we had been one with them therein ; 
but they would not grant it to be so much, 
and yet there can no man use it without 
many idle words, beside mispending of the 
time, and giving offence to other, and such 
like. They before confessed us to be of 
true church and no heretics, and upon 
same would have received us'to ° 
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muvion, but then because we would not 
with them affirm against these Scriptures, 
as partly is to be seen hy these Scriptures, 
Psal. ii. a. xxvi. a. Escles. iti. ix. b, Luke 
xxi. g- Rom. xiv. d, Exod. xxxii. b. 1 Cor, 
x. a. Gal, v. d. Ephes. iv. d. v. a. Phil. ii. 
b. James v. b. that vain play may be used 
of such as be in bonds, and look every day 
to suffer for the truth, they did not only 
fall out with us, and after their accustomed 
manner call and report us heretics, cast 
dust in our faces, and give judgment of 
damnation on us, and otherways ungodly 
handle us; but also threatened us, that we 
were like to die for it, if the Gospel should 


reigu again.” P.55. 


Qn another occasion there was 
good prospect of reconciliation ; but 
while the terms of concord were un- 
der consideration, the Predestina- 
rians determined to have a commu- 
niow on Christmas day, which was 
not two days off, and demanded of 
the other party whether they would 
receive with them or not. Trewe 


thought it absolutely necessary that 
they should be truly at peace before 


they ventured to communicate; and 
cousequently with some other of his 
company, put his band to some arti- 
cles that the other party had pre- 
pared, believing that though they 
contained somewhat not correspon- 
dent to the word, it was no more than 
might be endured for the sake of re- 
conciliation. ‘‘ Careless, the chief 
of their company,” came to him the 
next morning, and under a promise 
of secreey, extorted a confession that 
his conscience accused him of having 
done evil in signing the articles: and 
they agreed that the union should go 
forth without any articles if Trewe’s 
friends found the same scruples and 
ditheulties as himself; and that at all 
events he should be released from the 
consent which he had unadvisedly 
given. Trewe’s friends had still less 
inclination for the articles than he 
had; and they determined, at the re- 
quest of ae sce to draw up a set of 
their own, with which Careless, as 
might be expected, found very great 
fault, and positively refused to sign. 
This is the last attempt at re-union 
which Trewe has recorded; aad its 
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failure was followed by the slanders 
and calumnies to which his narrative 
is to be considered as a reply. 

On the whole Trewe appears to 
have fallen into the common and ex- 
cusable error of attributing to the 
Predestinarians a belief in the conse, 
quences of their creed, as well as in 
their creed itself; but beyond this we 
can see no reason to suspect him of 
unfairness. He candidly admits his 
own want of firmness and decision; 
he shews also that there was the usual 
degree of auimosity and recrimination 
upon both sides; but he vindicates 
himself most triumphantly against 
the charge of Pelagianism and ether 
heresies; and explaias his views of 
election and justification, in a man- 
ner highly creditable to his Seriptu- 
ral knowledge and discretion. A pre- 
ceding extract will suffice to shew his 
opinion of election; and the follow. 
ing passage from the articles which 
he drew up for the foundation of the 
union, will shew that the orthodex 
doctrines of the-Church of England 
were maintained with ability and zeal 
by those that were “in bands for 
testimony of Jesus.” 

“4. Also we confess and believe and 
faithfully acknowledge, that all salvation, 
justification, redemption, and remission of 
sins cometi unte us wholly and solely 
through the mere mercy and free favour of 
God im Jesus Christ, purchased unto us 
through his most precious death and blood- 
shedding, and in no part or piece through 
any of our own merit, works,or deserving’s, 
low many, or how good soever they be; 
and that his body offered to the death once 
on the cross for all, and his bloodshedding, 
is as St. Paul affirmeth, @ sure and perfect 
sacrifice and sufficient ransom for alt the 
sins of Adam, and for all and singular of 
his posterity’s sins, how great and many 
soever they be: and alf, that truly repent, 
unfeignedly believe with a lively faith, and 
persevere therein to the end of this mortal 
life, shall be saved, and thut there is no de- 
eree of God to the contrary. 

“5. And also we do acknowledge and 
confess, that all Christians ought to know 
and keep God's holy commandments in as 
ample mawner, as our Saviour Christ, and 
his Apostles have left unto us by example 
or writiog, that is to say, they must conti- 
nually watch and pray to God, to assist 
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them with his holy Spirit, thar they may 
leave, and utterly forsake all idolatry, 
whoredoms, murder, theft, extortion, cove- 
tousness, drankenness, gluttony, rioting, 
with all vain gaming, slandering, lying, 
fighting, railing, evil eummunications, with 
sects and dissenstons ; and not to be curi- 
ous in many of God's works, nor to make 
too much searching in superflaous things, 
nor yet follow strange doctrine, neither 
give heed to fables, and endless genealogies, 
that breedeth doubts more than godly edify- 
ing. And whereas we liave offended in 
any of these things, or in any other ways 
against God and his-Cburch, we are heartily 
sorry for it, and do most earnestly repent, 
and do through God’s gift and assistance 
promise never hereafter to do any more ; 
but in ourselves to perform it we find not, 
therefore we will continually pray, desiring 
all faithful Christians to pray with us, that 
God of his mercy in Christ’s sake would 
perform it in us, that both our lives and 
deaths might glorify his holy name,” P, 66. 


Plain and Practical Sermons. By 


the Rev. John Boudier, M. A. 
Vicar of St. Mary's, Warwick, 


and Domestic Chaplain to the 
Right Hon. the Earl of War- 
wick, Rivingtons. pp. 360. 1818. 


A vVoLUME of common sermons 
upon common subjects, must be re- 
ferred to that class of religious pub- 
lications, which is destined to be 
useful rather than popular. It does 
not court the attention of the critic 
or the theologian, by elegance of 
style or acuteness of reasoning ; but 
if it sketches the great outline of duty 
and doetrine, strengthens the con- 
nevtion between the pastor and his 
flock, and renders oral instruction 
more intelligible and effectual, the 
abject of the author is generally ac- 
complished; and.the friends of reli- 
gion consider him entitled to their 
thanks, We have already stated 
our opinion of the good effects 
which may be anticipated from cir- 
culating the printed’ advice of'a cler- 
gyman among the members of his 
particular flock, They at least will 
find pleasure and improvement in 


the perusal of discourses, which 
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have few other readers. They will 
retrace the line of argument which 
they could not follow with sufficient 
rapidity when it was formerly deli- 
vered to them from the pulpit. They 
will turn to the exhortation which 
sunk deeply into their bosom, and 
rejoice to tind an opportunity of.re- 
considering the words, which may 
perhaps have had a momentous in- 
fluence upon their subsequent con- 
duct. Where published sermons 
appear calculated to answer either 
of these ends, we should consider it 
as the worst of pedantry to under- 
value or disparage them for their 
want of those qualities which they 
never pretended to possess. If the 
contents be orthodox, perspicuous, 
and forcible, some good effect at 
least may be reasonably expeeted to 
follow ; and a small quantity of un- 
mixed good, is, to say the least of 
it, no object of contempt. The 
knowledge which the middling and 
lower classes of society derive 
from the published sermons of their 
Minister, may render them more at- 
tentive to the lessons. they reeeive 
from his mouth. The amplifica~ 
tion, the illustrations, and the infe- 
rences of a discourse whieh is deli- 
vered from the pulpit, will produce 
a double effect upon those who are 
masters of the subject ; and the 
hours of domestic meditation and 
improvement, will be profitably and 
safely employed in: the study of an 
auther, who can have no inducement 
to teach “ strange things.” 

We conceive that the volume be- 
fore us was intended to answer these- 
or similar purposes ; and if we can~ 
not say that it has wholly succeed. 
ed, we should be still less: justified 
im asserting, that it las wholly fail- 
ed. Several of the sermons must: 
be considered as very good speci. 
mens of ‘‘ familiar parochial in- 
struction,” witha view to which Mn 
Boudier informs us; they were en- 
tirely composed: ‘The second dis. 
course, on the excellence of thie 
Scriptures, the eighth on the Lamb 
of God; the ninth on Constaucy in 
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Prayer ; the tenth on the good Sa- 
maritan; and the fifteenth on the 
Example of Daniel, appear to us to 
be the best. From the first and the 
third in this list, we gladly present 
the reader with the following ex- 
tracts. 


“ Most earnestly then, and most zea- 
lously do I exhort you, as you value your 
salvation, and respect the word of God, to 
search the holy Scriptures ; be persuaded, 
if you have hitherto neglected this great 
duty, to commence it without delay, and 
to persevere in a solemn and affectionate 
consideration of what God has revealed ; 
as you believe the Scriptures, because 
there can be no ground of faith so certain 
as God’s word, so, having that belief, 


search them, because they are the word of 
God ; because they treat of God ; and of 


that Jesus, who is the way, the truth, and 
the life. 

“Take, therefore, this holy book into 
your hands, open it with reverence, read 
the words of your God. You will thence 
learn what to hope, and what to fear: 
what you must believe, and what you 
must do to be saved : you will find therein 
what is applicable to your particular case ; 
to your particular condition : to your indi- 
vidual and collective wants. You will 
learn to draw a just comparison (at least as 
far as your limited faculties will admit,) 
between frail and mortal man, and an all 
powerful, and eternal God. 

“ Would you meditate on his omnipo- 
tence? read what the Psalmist saith, Stand 
in awe of him ye inhabitants of the earth, 
od he spake the word, and it was done ; 

he commanded, and it stued fast. Would 
you muse on the wonderful works of the 
Creation? open your Bible, read of the 
heavens the work of God’s hands, the 
moon and the stars which he hathordained : 
read, how the very first word which the 
Creator spake dissipated the darkness, and 
enlightened the chaotic world! Let there 
be light, said the great God, and there was 
light.” P, 21. 

“ Having laid before you this short and 
imperfect sketch of some of the most im- 
portant subjects on which the Bible treats, 
I would now recommend each one to 
answer to his own heart and conscience, 
this plain question: Is there any book that 
can be compared with the book of God? 
Yoa are there taught to meditate on 
God, with reverence and holy fear ; upon 
his works with admiration ; upon his threat- 
enings with fear ; upon his promises with 
gratitude gad with faith, You are tanght 
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to look up to Jesus Christ as the Lord of 
life, the giver of salvation. Here then, is 
terror to the wicked , comfort to the godly ; 
instruction and counsel to all. For the 
Scriptures are profitable for doctrine, for 
reproof, for correction, for instruction in 
righteousness, thut the man of God may be 
perfect, thoroughly furnished unto all 
good works. 

What a comprehensive volume! This 
blessed book is all-sufficient; it will fill 
yeur heads with knowledge, and your 
hearts with grace. The Scripture excites 
to holiness ; it treats of another world ; it 
opens the prospect of a glorious eternity : 
it is the pole-star which directs us to 
heaven. One of the antient fathers* very 
elegantly compares the Scripture toa gar- 
den, where ‘ every truth is a fragrant 
flower, which we should wear, not in our 
bosom, but in our heart.’ 

“ In estimating the value of a benefit, 
you will naturally take into account its ex- 
tent, or the measure of the advantages you 
receive from it. What then must be your 
idea of the worth of that book, which con. 
tains every thing necessary for you to 
know ; what must be your gratitude, that 
its contents have been revealed to you, 
stamped with the authority of God himself? 
Is it too much then, that you are ex- 
pected to search the word of God ; to 
make yourselves acquainted with his gra- 
cious dispensations?” P, 25. 


The ninth sermon is on Psalm xix. 
14, and the preacher exclaims with 
equal piety and truth ; 

“ What then are the lessons which we 
should learn from this prayer of David? We 
should learn to copy his humility of heart, 
when we address ourselves to God in pray- 
er; from a conviction that the words of our 
mouths, and the meditations of our hearts, 
will avail us nothing, unless they are accept- 
able to our Maker. And, farther, we should 
learn to place our whole confidence, and to 
rest our whole sufficiency in God, because 
he alone is our strength and Redeemer, 

** If we would make our prayers ac- 
ceptable to God, they must, in the first 
place, be the e dictates of a heart 
like David's, deeply impressed with its own 
unworthiness, and God’s mercy ; conscious 
that pardon for the namerons transgressi- 
ons of mankind, cannot be claimed upon 
any supposed merit in themselves; bat 
must be conferred as a free gift, emanating 
solely from the divine goodness, And, 





us mend 


* St, Chrysostom, 
7 
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above alP that “the éaly medium throngh 
Which it cmt be obtained, is a firm faith in 
tite “efieacy of Christ's atonement, and iA 
his ability avid will to save all those who 
vill come tinto God through him. 

© Bat let ts not forget that there is still 
one thing wanting, and that without this, 
alfother qualifications are nothing; they 
are even as sounding brass, and a tinklinge 
cymbal, Wo you ask what this is whici 
carries with it somuch efficacy? [tis sin- 
cere repentance : a repentance which con- 
sists} not merely in a hearty contrition for 
sis past, but the most firm and unaffected 
resolutions to abandon them in future. As 
itis fmpossible that a simple faith, or be- 
lief in the Gospel, should be e¢fiectaal to 
salvation, unless it be evinced by a life 
spent in conformity to its dictates; so the 
display of penitential sorrow is not repent- 
ance, unless it produces amendment, and 
distovers its reality by couduct not to be 
repented of. 

* With these feelings, we may safely ap- 
proach our heavenly Father, and fall down 
upon our knees before his footsiool. Our 
prayets will then be acceptable in his sight, 
afid Wwe miay evtertain the best hopes that 
he Wall’ direct the meditations of our 
heayts.” P,119. 


“ Nothing can be more Certain, than 
that the efficacy of prayer depends chiefly 
on the spirit of devotion, which accompa- 
nies it. If we would have our prayers ac- 
ceptable to the great Being, to whom they 
aré addressed, they must be offered tn 
faith, nothing doubting ; that is, our peti- 
tions must be made with a fell belief and 
persuasion that God is disposed to listen to 
them, provided we ask in his Son’s name, 
and that what we ask is expedient for us, 
Our blessed Saviour hath said, w/alsvever 
ye shall ask in my name, believing, ye sha dl 
receive ; having acquired, therefore, this 
faith, ask, and ye shall have ; seth, and ye 
shall find; knock, and it shall be epened 
unto yon, 

“ J€yvou would know whether your faith 
he sound, you have a sure eriterion ; look 
into your life; if you there find amend- 
ment ; if you there find that your faith hath 
been followed ‘by an ardudus struggle with 
yourevil passions and wicked propensities, 
yon may then take to yourselves the happy 
asstwance, that your prayers, founded om 
suelra faith, will be received at the throne 
of grace, But should you discover, that 
your belief in the Gospel is not operative ; 
that it dees not produce the marks I have 
before alltrded to, be assured, there is some- 
thing wrong; it is .a spurious and dead 
faith, which is unaccempanied by holiness 
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of life, or at least by eatnest ahd pertéver- 
ing catleavours after it ; and thereforéapou 
that we cam rest no hopes of acceptance. 
To pray. to the Almighty, while we live in 
a known and habitual neglect of his com- 
mandments, is to invoke a curse rather than 
a blessing ; for surely, there can be no sin 
greater than the duplicity of affected rigfi 
teousuess and devotion; while, im our 
hearls, we are the children of the world; 
the fleshy and the devil.” ..P.197. 

The reader may feel surprised af: 
fer perusing these extracts;at the qua- 
litied terms in which we have spokett 
of Mr. Boudier’s success; and we 
are very ready to beheve that there 
would Lave been no ground for using 
them, if he hadnot, as he infornes 
us in bis preface, “ in preparing the 
for the press, made scarcely any al 
terations, either in stylé, matter, o¥ 
form.” ‘This information is naturally 
alarming, and. the apprehensions 
which it exeites are not absolutely 
groundless. Sermons-for ‘‘famitiar 
parochial instruction,” necessarily 
contain a great deal of ‘repetition. 
The volume is thus made longer that 
the busy cap. read, or the poor cau 
buy ; and its contents are too diluted 
to please the palate of the studious. 
While one portion of Mr. Boudier’s 
readers may wish thut he had cor 
rected with greater assiduity; ano- 
ther, and that to which he principally 
addresses himself may reasonably 
complain of want of eennection and 
abridgement. For instanee, there 
are three sermons on the Sacrément 
ot the Lord’s Supper; they all havé 
the same text, (Luke xxii. 19.) and 
are placed in consecutive order. Tt 
will be supposed therefore, that. they 
form. a series of discourses; but the 
third has in fact little or 116 ¢onnee- 
tion with the: two former ; and repeats 
many of tire arguments and motives 
which they had already adduced. A 
similar fault may be found with twe . 
sermons upon the promise. of. the 
Comforter,. and the fulfilment of that 
promise, They appear tohave been 
preached at a considerable ititérvat 
from one another, but in the volume 
before us they statid side by side, 
and the resemblance between thenr 
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42 Wollaston's Charge to the 
is too great to warrant this approxi- 
mation. 

To the three Sermons on the Sa- 
erament of the Lord’s Supper, we 
have another and more important 
objection. Mr. Boudier appears to 
lay upon the act of 
communicating 


undue stress 


We say, appears, 
because his general good sense in- 
duces us to believe that the error 
is only in his terms: in enforcing a 

’ 


1oost important and much neglectec 
duty, he uses somewhat stronger 
lauguage than strict propriety de- 
mands. Ile tells us at page 134-5, 
that ‘* there is, as it were, a magic 
in this solemnity, which in a most 
astonishing and powerful manner 
warms and the heart.” 
* You are standing on the brink of 
eternity, seize therefore on the prof- 
fered means of salvation, ere you are 
plunged down the precipice.” P. 263. 
The term magic, in the first of these 
sentences, is decidedly objectiona- 
ble; it is not thus that men should 
speak of the influence of the Holy 
Ghost. Or if the word be only in- 
tended to apply to the effect of de- 
votion upon our hearts, we should 
say, that this effect is brought for- 
ward too exclusively in Mr. Bou- 
dier’s explanation of the nature and 
consequences of the Sacrament; and 
that the doctrine of Spiritual Influ- 
enceand Divine Assistance, which he 
explains correctly in another place, 
ought here also to have occupied a 
more prominent station. With re- 
spect to the second sentence quoted 
above, can the Lord’s Supper be cor- 
rectly termed the means of salvation, 
in a sense which implies its power of 
preventing us from being plunged 
down the precipice? The Church 
bas said, that the Sacraments are 
generally necessary tosalvation; and 
has termed them the means of grace, 
and it is seldom that her words can 
be changed for the better. 

In discourses which are intended 
for a mixed congregation, the igno- 
rant should, above all things, be 
warned against relying upon exter- 
nal forms. And whenever they are 
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Archdeaconry of Essex. [JAN. 
exhorted, as inthe animated sermons 
before us, to come to the feast which 
has been provided for them by their 
Lord, they should also learn distinct- 
ly that the promised benefits and 
blessings are suspended as in other 
cases, upon an indispensable condi- 
tion, from which their attention 
should never be diverted. With these 
brief remarks we shall take our leave 
of Mr. Boudier; we trust that in fu- 
ture he will not consider himself 
bound to publish, with scarcely any 
alterations. The faults of the present 
volume may be attributed wholly to 
this system; and they may be cor- 
rected in another edition by an op- 
posite line of conduct. 


re 


A Charge delivered to the Clergy of 
the Archdeaconry of Essex, May, 
1819. By F.J. H. Wollaston, 
B.D. F.R.S. Pp. 60. Wilkie. 
1819. 


It was an act of seasonable and 
judicious zeal in the Archdeacon of 
Essex, to treat of the claims of the 
Roman Catholics, and of the in- 
terest and duty of the Clergy to use 
every lawful means of opposing 
them, at the first Visitation which 
he held after the strange and un- 
becoming observations which were 
hazarded on the right of the Clergy 
to petition the legislature. This 
right required no defence, nor was 
the manner in which it was disputed 
worthy to call forth the resentment 
of the Archdeacon, or to prevent 
him from arguing the question with 
the most dignified and dispassionate 
moderation. 


‘* I speak of the Church and to you, 
my reverend brethren, as ministers of the 
Church; and far from thinking that we 
ought to retire and leave the contest in 
other hands, it appears to me an impera- 
tive duty, that we come forward as the 
proper defenders of religion ; that, as en- 
joined by the Apostle, we earnestly con- 
tend for our particular faith, and for our 
exclusive Establishment for the support of 
that faith, ‘The question, involved im 
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what are called the Catholic claims, is not 
merely political, to be discussed by the 
statesman alone; aud it is not sufficientiy 
considered in a religious view, with which 
no political expediency ought to be put in 
competition. Fidelity to our principles 
compels us to regard some of the doctrines 
of the Romish Church as involving prac- 
tices repugnant to the whole sense of 
Scripture, and to the worship which it in- 
euleates. Doctrines which lead to snch 
practices cannot be matters of indiffer- 
ence ; the grounds on which the two 
Churches are divided, cannot be inconsi- 
derable, nor can the duty which attaches 
to us, the appointed guardians of our re- 
ligion, be trifling or unimportant. We 
are bound to counteract whatever of their 
tenets we deem unscriptural; and must 
deprecate any indulgeiuce which may in- 
crease the means of propagating what we 
conscientiously believe to be error. We 
have protested against their dogmas as un- 
founded, and their rites as mischievous, 
and have separated ourselves trom them, 
And while they change not, and we con- 
tinue sincere, it is fallacious to propose, 
as has been done, that a reunion may take 
place between us; that because in the 
belief of some articles all Christians, 
whether Papists, Lutherans, Calvinists, or 
others, are agreed, all differences may 
easily be adjusted in their religious code, 
and all may participate alike in every 
privilege under the same constitution.” 


P, 3—é. 
Again. 


“ We, the Clergy, are excluded, and I 
readily admit properly excluded from a 
share in that political administration of the 
kingdom, to which appeal must ultimately 
be made ; but we are not, therefore, nor 
ought we to be excluded from making our 
representation in submissive and respect- 
ful, though earnest terms of the importance 
of those interests on which our legislators 
are called upon to decide; and we may 
justly persuade ourselves that there will be 
but few among them who will not be in- 
clined to receive with attention, and give 
weight to the arguments of a body, so 
learned as we may safely assert the Clergy 
of this country to be, so conversant pro- 
fessionally with the subject in debate, and 
so well qualified to form a just opinion 
concerning it. 
the Clergy are of a mixed nature. To an 
intimate knowledge of Scripture as the 
foundation of a stedfast conviction in the 
truth of our faith, we ought to add a par- 
ticular acquaintance with that ecclesiasti- 
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cal polity under which we are called to 
exercise our ministry. The former enables 
us to execute the momentous duty com- 
mitted to us, to feed the flock of Christ, 
to instruct the ignorant, to correct the 
vicious, to support the weak, to fix the 
unstable, to encourage the patient, to 
reprove the gainsayer and the infidel : the 
latter shews the excellency of our consti- 
tution, and furnishes historical evidence of 
the means by which it has been established 
in its purity of doctrine and discipline ; 
the wisdom and piety of our predecessors, 
who reformed what had become corrupt, 
and restored to us the liberty which we 
have in Christ Jesus ; the dangers to which 
we have since been exposed; and the 
salutary provisions with which the legisla- 
ture has guarded our interests as being 
connected with the security of the whole. 
It is our duty, as ministers of the Gospel, 
and as members of our national Church, 
to store our minds with accurate and well 
digested knowledge of all these things, 
and to endeavour so to draw the public 
mind, by attachiyg our separate flocks, 
through our teaching, to the established 
religion, and the blessings they enjoy under 
it, that they shall view with appreliension 
any attempt at innovation, or any further 
concessions to our opponents.” . P. 7.—10. 


Possessing in himself the know- 
ledge, which he earnestly recom- 
mends and liberally ascribes to 
others, the Archdeacon proceeds 
after a cursory notice of the original 
severity of the penal statutes, and 
the gradual mitigation of that se- 
verity, to shew that the Roman 
Catholic claims involve matters of 
religious doctrine, not less than of 
civil polity. For this purpose he 
collects certain sentences from Dr. 
Delahogue’s ‘ Tractatus de Ecclesia,’ 
which contains the substance of the 
Lectures delivered in the Royal 
College of Maynooth, and exhibits 
sufficient proof that the sentiments 
of Roman Catholics are at this day 
unaltered, especially in respect of 
the infallibility of their own Church, 
and of the exclusion of all other 
Churches from the pale of salvation. 
The Archdeacon first quotes the 
original words of the author, by 
which he obviates the charge of 
misrepreseniation, and afterwards 
gives the substanee of them in 
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English, by which he renders his 
argument familiar to all, even the 
most unlettered, who had oecasion 
to attend his V icieation. ‘There was 
much this 
cension. 

The sentiments contained in Dr 
Delahogue's Lectures, as is rightly 
argued by the Archdeacon, have 
received none of that public censure 
and condemnation which has been 
inflicted on the writings of 

R They are, 


- : 
cood sense in condes- 


more 
moderate Romanists. 
moreover, corroborated by the notes 
annexed to the Rheimish Testament, 
of which the edition of 1816 
in ‘its title page, to be ‘ app roved 
of by the most Rev. Dr. Troy. 
The authority of this work is for- 
mally approved by Dr. Milner, the 
Vicar Apostolic of ne London dis- 
trict, and by other Romanists, at 
the time that Dr. Troy himself would 
fain be thought to have withdrawn 
his approbation. ‘They are, also, 
corroborated by Gandolph iv’s * De- 
fence of the Antient Faith,” which 
after being sanctioned and recom- 
mended by the highest ecelesiastical 
authorities at Rome, has been pru- 
dently suppressed by the Roman 
Catholic authorities in England. 
The history of these transactions, 
which afford the most powerful 
proof of the inconsistency of these 
Doctors of an infallible Chur rch, is 
briefly given by the Are! hdeacon, 
and he shiewdly concludes ; 


claims, 


“Whether they will now in principle 
ayow tbat faith is not to be kept with 
heretics, I will not pretend to determine 
under such loose expression and contra- 
diction of their sentiments, but this is in 
practice to act with no faith or sincerity 
towards us,” P, 30. 


The Archdeacon proceeds to ex- 
amipe the consequences, which may 
naturally be apprehended from the 
doctrines of absolution and confes- 


sion, as they are held by modern 
Rome nists, and it m ight. be well, 
the practice of auricular confession 
was stil] peculiar to the Remanists, 
and did not prevail to a very alarm- 
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ing extent among the Methodists, 
by whom the oilice of the confes- 
sor is probably conducted with as 
little delicacy and discretion as in 
the Charch. In arguing 
on the sovereignty, and especially on 
the infallibulity of tire } ope, the Arch- 
deacon appea ve im puted an 
ambiguity to the words of Dr. Dela- 
hogue, in the denial of the latter 
doctrine which they do not contain. 
To us it seems that the Maynooth 
Professor and that 
other Rowanists do deny 
the doctrine, which has been held by 
some Romish, and im poated by some 
Protestant writ 
infatl 
when h« 


« « c 
any age ot 


rs to DA 


' ye 
agives Gisprove, 


} 
moacern 


‘rvs, that the Pop e is 
and not only 
r cathedrd, and with 
consent of the 


ilible im ail cases: 
§ p aks ( 
the tacit or implied 
Church. We aye also apprehensive 
that the Archdeacon has misinter 

preted the requirement contained in 
“the Trish Act of the 33d of the 
King, that Roman Catholics shall 
declare, that it is not an Article of 
faith, neither are they required 
to believe or profess, that the Pope 
is infallible,” when he inters from it, 
that “ Surely a renunciation is in- 
tended of all infallible authority in 
the Roman Church, whether in the 
the Council.” Such a de- 
claration would require not only the 
renunciation of an Article which ts 
justly offensive to Protestants, and 
of which the object of the de clara- 
tion appears to be to ascertain whe- 
ther Papists can or can not con. 
scientiously disclaim it ; it would re- 
quire a renunciation. of the very 
ground and foundation of their reli- 
gion, which preceeds (weakly as 
Protestants determine, but which ne- 
vertheless in the judgment of Roma- 
nists does proceed) on the principle, 
that the Church is infallible. This 
infallibility some have laboured to 
claim to the Pope ; no Romanist can 
doubt, thatit is in the Church, even 
in that Church of Rome, which he 
calls and believes to be the Catholic 
Church. In respeet of this. latter 
doctrine, it is but.too, truly, abe 
served, 


their 
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“ When they offer pledges of forbear- 
ance to ovr Church, and of their renun- 
ciation of some of the doctrines, which 
have disgraced their own, we will not 
doubt the sincerity of some among them: 
but we say, that, as Roman Catholics, if 
they are honest and true to their Church, 
they are not entitled to make the offer; 
as Roman Catholics, they have it not in 
their power, whatever ‘their inclination 
may be, to abide by it; as Roman Catho- 
lics they are the subjects of a power, which 
rigorously enacts implicit obedience ; the 
authority of the Church is the imperious 
principle, to which every action, word, 
and thought must be subjected. While 
they acknowledge this, no protestations 
of individuals, whether laity or Clergy; 
vo declarations, even of public bodies and 
universities, however formal and explicit, 
are of any avail; they have no force, no 
authority, no sanction; of the pretensions 
of the Caurch not one jot er one tittle has 
ever been annulled, or the great principle, 
on which they are founded, in the least 
disclaimed.” P. 38. 

The plausible argument for con- 
cession, which is derived from the 
improving liberality of the age is 
put ina clear light, and the Arch- 
deacon fears, that it may be said of 
this age and nation with the Roman 
historian; Vera rerum vocabula ami- 
simus; ‘* apathy has assumed the 
name of candour; indifference is 
called liberality.” The practical 
advocates of concession on the 
ground of liberality would do well 
to calculate the extent to which their 
proposed measure is to be carried, 
and to remember that ‘ the conces- 
sion which admits the Papist, must 
be made to persons of every other 
sect and persuasion, provided they 
also can be represented as peace- 
able subjects, and cannot be accused 
of disloyalty or sedition.” Admit 
the Papist, and the Jew, and the 
Atheist cannot be excluded. P. 41. 

A morose and cynical observer 
of men and manners would probably 
object to the flattering picture which 
the Archdeacon has drawn of the 
zeal with which persons of a certain 
rank undertake the superintendance 
of the principal societies of the day, 
of the general interest which is taken 
in questions of religion, and even of 
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the manner in which the doetrines 
taught from the pulpit “ are more 
scrutinized than they were within the 
memory of most ofus.” These sen- 
timents indicate at least the cordial 
benevolence of him who entertains 
them: it is enough for us to hope 
that the favour of the great may be 
directed whithersoever it is deserved; 
and that the scrutiny of sermons may 
be conducted with discretion ; that 
religious professions may be sincere, 
and that religious zeal may be ac- 
complished in the consummation of 
what is goed; that the divine bless- 
ing may be poured upon the seed 
which is sown, and that in the day 
of the harvest, the labourer may not 
be found to have toiled in vain. In 
the following statement the most 
prudent will concur with the most 
benevolent of men. 


* While I assert then, that there isa 
radical religious principle, the natural 
growth of this happy country, EF would 
draw the earnest attention of the labour- 
ers in the field to the proper culture of it. 
It will degenerate and wither away; it 
will luxuriate and be debased; or it will 
yield under God's blessing its proper fruit 
and nourishment to the soul, according to 
the skill with which it is dressed and tend- 
ed. Itis not sufficient that it grow ; it 
must be planted in the proper soil, engraft- 
ed, cleared, and pruned, The very feeling 
of religion leads to the Meeting house, if 
we point not the way to the Church; the 
stronger the feeling and the more open the 
heart to impression, the more likely is it 
to be led into error and enthusiasm.” P, 
49, 


The Charge concludes with some 
notices, suited to the occasion, con- 
cerning the necessary reparations of 
Churches, and the intended paro- 
chial Visitations of the Archdeacon. 
If these visitations are conducted 
in, the same spirit as breathes 
throughout the Charge, they can 
hardly fail of producing the best 
effect. To all who consider that 
the Roman Catholic claims is a re- 
ligious as well as a political question, 
and that it cannot adequately be dis- 
cussed without a reference to the 
doctrines of the Romanists we would 
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recommend this Charge, and also a 
pamphlet entitled “ The Dangers 
with which Great Britain and Ireland 
are now menaced by the demands 
of Irish Roman Catholics, shown 
and proved from Authentic Docu- 
ments,” 


ga 


The Great Salvation, or an Appeal 
to Ministerial Fidelity. Dis- 
courses delivered to the Parish- 
ioners of Middle and many others, 
On Sunday, June 20, 1819. By 
T. Wood, A.B. late Scholar of 
Magdalen College, Cambridge, 
on Resigning his Curacy. 34 pp. 
Hulbert, Shrewsbury, 1819. 


TueEseE Discourses are entitled to a 
greater degree of notoriety than they 
have hitherto enjoyed. The most 
serious charges against the hierar- 
chy, and the priesthood in general, 
are made to rest, as our readers 


have lately seen, upon the evidence 
of farewell sermons. The following 
specimen is now submitted to the 
public, as a sample of the ordinary 
style and sentiments of those who 
hope to flourish in the pages of the 


historian, under the title of the 
Ejected Ministers of the Nineteenth 
Century. 

The contents of the pamphlet 
may be divided into two parts: Ist. 
The doctrine which is preached by 
Mr. Wood, and many others; and, 
2dly, The peculiar circumstances of 
his own persecution. Before we 
proceed to present a summary of the 
former, the first sentence of the 
Preface must be submitted to the 
reader’s consideration. 


** The Sermons herewith presented to 
the public as the farewell Discourses of 
the late Curate of Middle, were»prepared 
for the pulpit under circumstances of pe- 
culiar hurry, agitation of mind, aud that 
poignancy of grief to the feelings of nature 
which is usually felt in any case where a 
faithful Minister judges himself to be called 
upon by the permissive providence of un- 
erring wisdom, to separate himself from a 
flock, among whom he cannot but observe 
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there are those who are hungering and 
thirsting for the ‘bread of life,’ and the 
‘ waters of salvation,’ as well as those who 
‘have tasted that the Lord is gracious,’ 
This explanation of facts seemed neces- 
sary by way of apology on the part of the 
Publisher, for connecting his name with 
exhortations and appeal, in the prepara- 
tion of which (for the purpose stated in 
the title page) he has freely availed him- 
self of such assistance from the writings of 
approved Theologians as lay in his way, 
and as this case of perturbed hurry seemed 
to present to his notice.” P. 3. 


This introduction furnishes us 
with a key to one of the mys- 
teries with which the pamphlet 
has perplexed us, viz. to the very 
remarkable variety in the preacher's 
style. At times he writes, as he 
has written above; and all the pa- 
ragraphs of this description aré evi- 
dently original, At other times his 
meaning 1s intelligible, and his ex- 
pressions are grammatical for seve- 
ral successive sentences. The for- 
mer we may fairly attribute to his 
** perturbed hurry” and ‘ poignancy 
of grief,” and the latter to his “ ap- 
proved theologians.” 

His first text is from Heb. ii. 1, 
2and 3; and, by way of avoiding 
all unnecessary approaches to uni- 
formity, this text forms the conclu- 
sion instead of the commencement 
of his paragraph. He proceeds to 
remind his congregation of “ the 
things that they have heard” from 
him. I. They have heard “ that 
man is fallen and involved in ruin ;” 
and they are assured that ‘ no one, 
professing himself a Christian of the 
Church should presume to oppose 
the Protestant scriptural doctrine 
of man’s total ruin and helplessness 
through sin.” Il. They have heard 
that they must be born again, 


“That you may not deceive yourselves 
by erroneous suppositions on this point, | 
will merely ask, can any one suppose him- 
self to be regenerate and born of the holy 
spirit of God, while he never gave any 
evidence thereof by renouncing the devil, 
the world, or the flesh, by believing the 
articles of the Christian faith in the scrip- 
tural sense of faith, or by walking imGod’s 
commandments according to his boundem 
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duty? Hear, I‘pray you, the following 
scriptures, describing regeneration in the 
plainest language. * Whatsoever is born of 
God overcometh the world,’ ‘ whatsoever 
is born of God sinneth not.’ For instance, 
can this be said of every one that calls 
himself by the name of Christ? You know 
itcannot,” P. 7. 


Ill. They have heard ‘ that by 
the deeds of the law shall no flesh 
be justified in God's sight.”” IV. 
“ That a perfect and complete sal- 
vation is bestowed on all that be- 
lieve in Christ.””. V. “ Another of 
the truths you have heard is, that 
without holiness no man shall see 
the Lord.” But the obvious objec- 
tion to this doctrine, on account of 
its inconsistency with the preceding 
article, is thus refuted— 


“Are you, my dear hearers, true be- 
lievers in Jesus Christ? Then are you de- 
livered from that power and dominion of 
sin which once reigned in you, You de- 
light in holiness, and through Christ 
strengthening you, are enabled in some 
measure patiently to bring forth its fruits 
in your life and conversation.” P. 9. 


The things that have been heard 
being thus set forth, Mr. Wood pro- 
ceeds to enforce the necessity of 


‘* taking heed to them.” For this 
purpose he requires his flock, 1st. 
To search the Scriptures; and, 
2dly. To hear the word. He pro- 
ceeds in the following terms— 


“Do you ask me, upon what sort of 
preaching are we to attend ? I answer— 
The preaching of the Gospel: and let me 
beseech you, my dear hearers, to give this 
advice its due weight—seek a ministry 
where you may have the opportunity of 
attending to the things which you have al- 
ready heard, viz. the doctrines that Christ 
sets before you. Wherever the Gospel is 
preached these doctrines will not be passed 
over slightly. ‘The Gospel literally signi- 
fies GUOD NEWS, OF &@ GOOD MESSAGE: 
and such is the exact meaning of the word 
Gospel in that language wherein the New 
Testament was originally written. And 
the reason is, because forgiveness of sins 
and eternal salvation, by means of faith in 
the blood and righteousness of Christ, are 
the topics it peculiarly sets forth. There- 
fore, salvation by Christ must always be 
made a leading feature in the discourses 
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you hear; or, this being not the case, you 
have a right to say, ‘the Gospel is not 
preached,’ And I would not advise you, 
my brethren and friends, to attend at any 
place of worship, where the doctrine of 
our redemption by the Son of God is not 
thus faithfully dispensed from the pulpit. 
Do you ask—What! Are we to leave our 
parish church? This is indeed a very deli- 
cate subject to be spoken of by a Minister 
of the Etablished Church—by me, who 
will by no means give way to any man in 
attachment to the doctrines and services 
of the established communion, believing 
its basis to be the word of unerring truth, 
and its liturgy alike scriptural and unrival- 
led. But the question is of importance, 
and therefore I will endeavour to answer 
it. I wili divest myself for a moment both 
of attachment and prejudice, and by the 
grace of God give you my thoughts with a 
view to please my Maker, whether you are 
pleased or otherwise. But, let me realize 
the solemn hour of death, when my heart 
and my flesh shall fail, and the tremendous 
day of judgment, when you and I must ap- 
pear before the searcher of all hearts. With 
these awful realities in view, what is the 
advice my conscience bids me offer? It is 
this, Hear the Gospel of Christ without 
mixture of error IF YoU CAN. If the glory 
be departed from one church, seek it in 
another; and if you cannot find it there, 
go for it WHERESOEVER IT Is TO BE HAD, 
What! become dissenters, say you? Let 
me answer this question as an orthodox 
Minister of that Church to which I esteem 
it an honour to belong. If you can hear 
nothing from the pulpits around you, but 
such doctrine as the Church of England 
calls “heresy and false doctrine,” Go 
where you cAN hear the truth preached, 
because your souls are at stake. But, 
above all, if you attend where Christ is 
preached, (as it is your duty to do,) pray 
that the Holy Spirit may enable you to 
PROFIT by what you hear, which in a pa- 
rish church or chapel will be to the same 
effect in the pulpit as in the reading-desk, 
The one and the other will not BE con- 
TRADICTORY, but both will hold out to you 
salvation by grace, through faith in Jesus 
Christ.” P. 13. 


Upon this long extract we have 
only to observe, that the man who 
can refer to Bishop Horsley in sup- 
port of these opimons, is possessed 
of a degree of assurance which 
would be envied at the Old Bailey. 
In another note on this passage, at 
the end of the pamphlet, we are 
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told that “the venerable Bishop of 
Lichfield and Coventry also deliver- 
ed a Charge in 1810, in defence of 
the opinion suggested, that defec- 
tion from the established commu- 
nion is assignable, in a great degree, 
to the absence of zeal and fidelity 
that is but too manifest, as well in 
the discourses, as in the deportment 
of many among the parochial cler- 
gy. It is obvious that this sentence 
is not taken from ‘the approved 
theologians ;” and it is equally cer- 
tain that the facts alleged do not 
rest upon approved evidence. The 
Charge of the respected prelate, as 
may easily be supposed, was of an 
import directly contrary to that 
which has been assigned to it by 
Mr. Wood. 

We proceed to notice those por- 
tions of the work which allude to 
the causes of Mr. Wood’s resig- 
nation. In the Preface the, follow- 


ing luminous statement is all that 
appears upon the subject, 


“ Whatever opinions may be enter- 
tained in the absence of correct informa- 
tion, with respect to the Preacher's de- 
parture from a Curacy calculated to pre- 
sent to his attention opportunities for 
frequent and extensive usefulness, or in 
allusion to the m-ans recommending to 
him the expediency of such a measure, he 
feels a conscious conviction, (the balm of 
all his woes) that as a Clergyman of the 
Church of England it is and ever has been 
the leading object of his pursuit to ‘ do 
the work of an Evangelist, and make full 
proof of his ministry,’ as a sincere friend 
to her interests and constitution. He is 
aware that in reference to these topics, it 
is somewhat the character of the age (and 
as much among the professedly religious as 
others) to misconceive and to misbelieve 
the truth. He is, however, not much dis- 
concerted at this incidental evil, knowing 
that ‘ offences must come.’” Pref. p. iv. 


Towards the close of his after- 
nooe discourse, the preacher recurs 
tothe same topic, and says, 


« [have stood up in this pulpit for five 
years and three months in constant suc- 
cession ; I lave preached to you in that 
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time nearly four hundred Sermons *, in 
which I have endeavoured to declare < all 
the Counsel of God; and your own con- 
sciences tell you in the presence of a heart- 
searching God, that I have set before your 
eyes the excellencies of the Christian Re- 
ligion, as much in a blameless walk and 
conversation, as by a constant adherence 
to Bible and Church of England Divinity. 
Be it known to you, then, brethren, that 
my preaching and Christian example (how- 
soever you may have disregarded the one 
or the other, or both,) if you repent not, 
will ere long bear witness against you: 
And ‘T take you to record this day, that 
I am pure from the blood of you all,’” 
Ps 3. 

“ Before I sum up my address, saying, 
for the last time, beloved; farewell, I have 
a word to offer in reference to the re- 
markable circumstance that I resign my 
sacred charge into the lands of that Right 
Reverend Prelate under whose high sanc- 
tion { became resident Minister only 
twenty months ago; I wonld refer to the 
topic in but few words, and hasten from 
it speedily ; notwithstanding that an allu- 
sion to the incident seems to me to be 
needful. Should any one ever observe, 
* your late Minister remained among you 
but a short period after the decease of 
his predecessor, and why was he induced 
to leave you in so little time ?—Was any 
thing wrong in his sentiments or his con- 
duct? It will, 1 think, be honestly 
owned on your part, that your Minister 
now about to take the farewell glance at 
his beloved congregation, in addition to 
an unwearied endeavour to ‘ labour in the 
word and doctrine’ to the utmost of his 
ability, and often beyond his pérsonal 
strength, (pursuing assiduously the various 
offices of the Christian Ministry even to 
a degree that could scarcely be justified 
in the exercise of a sound discretion,) 
and at all times manifesting the exccllen- 
cies of the doctrine he preached to us by 
a suitable deportment, has uot yet escaped 
the mischiefs of reproach and ill-will + :— 


* “ For a period of nearly three years 
after that the preacher became assistant 
Curate to the late Mr, Heighway, the 
eveniag Sermon was omitted. This grant 
on the part of the parishioners had been 
consented to, m consideration of Mr. 
H.’s extreme infirmity of body, about the 
year 1812.” 

+ “1 Kings xxi, 8—14, 
t Peter ii, 23.” 
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according to the example of lis Mastes 
he has been ‘a man of sorrows and ac- 
quainted with grief, and for the sake of 
peace of mind and more general usefulness 
he goes, where, as he trasts, his message 
as the ambassador of Clirist, will be more 
thankfully received; praying (as I think 
vou have had reason to judge from the 
general tenor of the discourses you have 
lately heard) that the sin of his adver- 
saries may ‘ not be laid to their charge,’ 
but that God wonld ‘ forgive his enemies, 
persecutors, and slanderers, and would 
turn their hearts.” P, 29. 


The circumstances under which 
these sermons were preached, had 
been communicated to us before we 
perused them ; but we think we can 
defy the uninitiated reader to ex- 
tract any accurate information from 
the passages that have been ex 
tracted ; and yet they coatain every 
thing that bears upon the subject. 
They talk of “ the permissive Pro- 
vidence of unerring wisdom.” They 
allow, that “in the absence of cor- 
rect information,” some misconcep- 
tions may arise, They assure us, 
on the best authority, that Mr. 
Wood has never failed to set “a 
Christian example.” They declare, 
that he thinks it will be honestly 
owned “ by his weeping hearers,” 
p. iv. “that he has manifested 
the excellence of the doctrines he 
preached by a suitable de port. 
ment.”? We learn that he has ad- 
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versaries whom he is anxious to 


pardon; and it may be readily sur- 
mised, that they have accusations 
against him which he is not anxious 


to answer. The simple and un- 
adorned truth is, that Mr. Wood 
had been prosecuted in the Eccle- 
siastical Court, and that he re- 
signed his Curacy rather than de- 
fend the suit. Respecting his inno- 
cence or his guilt we pretend not to 
decide ; it is certainly possible that 
he may have been prevented from 
defending himself by an apprehen- 
sion of the expenses which he must 
incur. But in this case, he ought 
either to have left the subject un- 
touched, or to have entered fully 
into the charges, and shewn their 
falsehood. The equivocal situation 
in which he now must stand, ren- 
ders him, if innocent, an object of 
great commiseration. Ifguilty, he 
may bereminded, that when he next 
shall think proper put com- 
plaints, of the deportment of the 
Clergy into the mouth of the Bishop 
of Lichfield, it will be advisable to 
introduce an aljteration in his dates, 
and to say, that the Charge was 
delivered in 1820. The recommen- 
dation to forsake Church will 
then be made perfectly intelligible ; 
and our readers may be spared all 
farther comments upon the sub- 
ject. 
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Society for Promoting Christian 
Knowledge. 


At a Special General Meeting of 
the Society for Promoting Christian 
Knowledge, held on the 29th No- 
vember, 1819;—Present, their Lord- 
ships the Bishops of London, Lin 
coln, Bangor, Carlisle, Ely, Chester, 
Gloucester, Peterborough, and Lan- 
daff, Lord Kenyon, &c. &c. 

The Secretary read from the Mi- 
nute Book of the Committee for 
Correspondence with the Diocesan 
and District Committees, the follow- 
ing Report :-— 

REMEMBRANCER, No. 13. 


REGISTER. 

“¢€ The Committee for Correspondence 
with the Diocesan and District Committees, 
having considered, with the attention due 
to its importance, the matter in reference 
under the resolution of the 2d of Novem- 
ber, beg leave to submit to the General 
Board, that they find the stores of the So- 
ciety amply furnished with defences against 
the designs of those who endeavour to pro- 
pagate Atheism and Infidelity amongst us, 
as such designs have been heretofore. car- 
ried on; but that of late the modes of at- 
tack having been for the most part changed, 
as well with regard to the parties assailed, 
as to the instraments of assault, a similar 
change in the means of defence is indispen- 
sably required. 

“«€ It is not therefore so much against 


H 
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the 


specious arts and argoments of the 
Sceptic, addressed as formerly to the mid- 
die and higher ranks, and to them almost 
exclusively, (though these are not to be 
lost sight of, in the measures to be adopted 
by the Board,) that we have at this time, 
principally to provide. The peculiar and 
more pressing danger of the moment arises 
from a diffusive circulation, amongst the 
lower classes, of short tracts, which, however 
otherwise to be despised, are but too well 
calculated, by bold fallacies and blasphe- 
mous assertions, to shake the faith of the 
ignorant and uninformed, and by an un- 
ceasing repetition of attacks in daily and 
weekly numbers finally to overthrow it; 
the Commit 
tee has been more particularly directed, 
“¢ With respect to the first the Com- 
inittee are of opinio 


to these the attention of 


and 


n, that great good may 


be effected, by an increased circulation of 


many valuable Tracts, now on the list of 
the Society's books, and that such increased 
circulation may reasonably be expected 
from the Christian zeal of members in every 
part of the country ; but they also submi 

that it is desirable to promote a still wider 
dispersion of these and similar pieces,—by 
a reduction of the present prices,—by an 
immediate notice to District Committees 
of such reduction,—and by a call upon 
them to further, by Special Meetings or 
otherwise, the most extended distribution 
in their power, 

“* Your Committee, however, appre- 
hend, that when all this has been done, and 
and all these means have been most actively 
and usefully applied, much will still remain 
to be done; and the most effectual means 
of counteraction will still be found wanting; 
as, in the opinion of your Committee, the 
alarming evils of this frightful crisis can 
only be successfully met, in many cases, 
prompt application of remedies, 
as novel as the mischief, which 
them; adapting themselves to the 
aspects, under which it may from 
time to time appear; and especially so far 
accommodated to the parties, for whose 


by the 
perhaps 
calls tor 
varying 


benefit they are designed, as to insure their 
acceptance, and give the most reasonable 
promise of relief. 

“ * With remedies of this description 
the Society’s stores, as might naturally be 
expected, are at present unprovided; and 
it is feared, must, from its character and 
constitution, in a great degree ever remain 
80 


; inasmuch as the poison is circulated, 


in a form and manner, in which, according 
to its usual course of proceeding, or by any 
of its accustomed organs, the Society can- 
not offer the antidote. 

*““¢ Your Committee fe 
magnitude of the mischief to be 





, however, the 
30 appal- 
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ling, and the peril to the sonls of thousands 
so imminent, as to demand from the Soci- 
ety tor Promoting Christian Knowledge 
every practicable exertion, and to justify 
almost any departure from its ordinary 
habits, which shall not actually compro- 
mise its character, or endanger its consti- 
tution, With this feeling, therefore, they 
call upon the General Board, to do all in 
its power, under these reservations, to stay 
the moral plague, which, though like its 
antitype in the natural world, of rare oc- 
currence, and they humbly trust, by the 
divine mercy, of short continuance too, 
would like it, if unchecked by proper anti- 
dotes, sweep millions to destruction in its 
course, 

‘“* ¢The Committee, - therefore, finally 
submit to the General Board their earnest 
hope, that a Special Committee may be 
appointed, with the fullest discretionary 
powers suited to mect the exigence of this 
extraordinary crisis, with a recommenda- 
tion that they immediately engage in the 
most active distribution of the above-men- 
tioned works, on the list of the Society, 
and of such small single sieet Tracts, and 
other temporary pieces, not having a claiin 
to a permanent place on the Society’s cata- 
logue, as may in their judgment be fitted 
for the purpose; that they have authority 
to add to their number; and to call upon 
the public for contributions, in aid of thei: 
designs; and that the Society do encon- 
rage the formation of a fund, for these im- 
portant objects, by placing 10001. at the 
disposal of sueh Committee,’ ” 

“Whereupon the Society, taking into 
consideration the interesting and important 
particolars contained in the Report of 
their Committee, 

“ Unanimously agreed to alopt and do 
what is therein contained, concurring with 
them in all particulars. 

* Also, that the Special Committee, for 
the purposes stated in the Report, do con- 
sist of the present Committee for Corres- 
pondence, with the addition of the Secre- 
tary (the Rev. Dr. Gaskin,) the Reverend 
Preachers of the three Inns of Court,—the 
Temple, Lincoln's Inn, aud Gray’s Inn,— 
the Rev. Incembents of St. James’s, St. 
George's, and St. Martin’s, Westminster, 
the Dean of Westminster, and the Christiau 
Advocate of Cambridge. 

“ That there be a Committee of Superin- 
tendence, consisting of his Grace the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, President of the 
Society, the Bishops of London and Lin- 
coln, and the Bishop of Peterborough, 
Margaret Professor of Divinity, Cambridge, 
and the Bishop of Landaff, Regiue Profes- 
sor of Divinity, Oxford. 

“ That the powers of the Special Com- 
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mittee do last for a twelve-month, and 
then expire, unless revived by the Board. 
r ai Committee do make 


i t *neci 
Reports of their Pro ceedings, from time to 
time, as occasion shall re quil , and 

“ That the Thanks of this Board be re 
turned to the Lord Bishop of London, for 
his attention to the business of the Meeting 

“ The Spe cial Committce hold their Meet- 
ings at the Socicty’s House, No. 5, Bartlett's 
Ruildings, Holborn, to whom ail Communi- 
cations are to be addressed, and by whom 
Contributions are received, as well as at 
Messis, Goslings’ and Co, Fleet-Street, on 
account of the Treasurer. 

“ ADDRESS TO THE PUBLIC. 

“ At atime when the enemies of Clris- 
tianity are employed in disseminating the 
poison of Blaspiemy and Infidelity to an 
unparalleled extent, THE SocteTY FoR 
PRoMOTING CHRISTIAN KNOWLEDGE con 
sider it their peculiar duty to call into 
action all the means withiu their power to 
arrest the progress of the evil. Upon the 
magnitude of that evil they deem it unne- 
cessary to dwell. The signs of the times 
are, in themselves sufficiently alarming. 
But the success, which, under the blessing 
of Providence, has for more thana century 
attended the labours of the Society in the 
sacred cause, gives them the assurances 
that, now in the hour of peril, their appeal 
to the attention of the Public will not be 
made in vain. 

“ Without a general c 
ever, of the friends of Christ ianity, the ex- 
ertions of the Society, as a collective body 
will be productive of a comparatively 
confined and —_ benefit. Upon their 
own part, the Society have not been inac- 
tive. Dire 8 their attention in the first 
instance to the religious works already 
on their list, they have published in the 
most popular form, and at very reduced 
prices, such as appeared to them best cal- 
culated to check the growth of irreligion. 
The extraordinary demand for these Tracts 
which may be anticipated, joined to the 
reduction of prices which has taken place 
will, of necessity, be attended with much 
additional expence, ‘This expence, how- 
ever, the Society (although their revenue 
has not, in general, exceeded the calls 
which have been made upon them) are 
anxious to meet out of their ordinary 
funds. 

“ But as the forms which Infidelity has 
now assumed are novel, and peculiar, the 
Society have also thought it necessary to 

vary in some degree, their ordinary modes 
A Committee has therefore 


-operation, how- 






of operation. 


been appointed for the special purpose of 
searching for other Tracts, not at present 
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on the Society's List, of opening new 
channels for distribution, and of circulat- 
ing, at the lowest prices, such other Tracts 

1 Papers, as may be called forth by tl 
occasion, and may appear to them best 
suited to the exigenc y of the moment, 
And it is proposed by the means of this 
Committee, to extend to the Public at 
large, those advantages of purchase and 
distribution which have hitherto been con- 
fined to the Members of the Society, and 
every facility will be afforded by tl e Com- 
mittee in London, and by the Diocesan and) 
District Committees in the country, to al 
those pious and well-disposed persons, whe 

r Members of the Society or not, who 
may be desirous of giving to these Tracts 
that effective circulation, which it is the « pe - 
cial object of theSocie ‘ty toobtain. In order 
to carry into effect these exten ded opera- 
tions, the Society have already appro- 
priated the sum of £1000 from their cone 
ral fund to this specific object. And the 
look confidently to the friends of ©) 
tianity for such cordial and zealou 











Lt 2 as 
may enable them to give the fullest effect 
to their endeavours. 


Chey trust, that they 
shall be assiste ‘ 


d by the powerful and the 





active in the diffusion of these salutary 
ublicatior l 4 . 
publications, through all parts of the coun- 
try ; and that, in every place where the 


W ord of God shall be assailed, the weapons 
also of defence may be at li ind, to repel 
the attacks of the slasphemer They 
trust that, from the pious and the we altiy, 
they shall find that liberal assistance, whic 
such extensive measures will re quire; < a 
that, while they are engaged in the anxious 
defence of all that is sacred, and dear to 
Ciristians, their exertions will not be al- 
lowed to languish, for the want of due co 
operation and support. 

The undermentioned Tracts which are al 
ready on the Society's Catalogue, have 
been reduced in price as follows : 

Leslie's short and easy Method with s. d. 
the Deists 


nMbetesesecdisced« OG FB 
Leslie’s Truth of Christianity de- 
aR ie 0 $ 


Bishop Porteus’s Evidences of the 

Truth of Christianity, hound.... 0 6 
Ditto, hulf-bound .........00... 0 4 
Bishop Horne’s Letter to Adam 

Smith ttbcontawvegecgeae O *2e 
Bishop Watsou’s Apology for the 

BUR cecens sescccscseses. OG 
Bishop Gibson’s three Pastoral Let- 

ters on Infidelity, Sd. each, or to- 


WE 2 diaitiencthaciclcuccue Ss 
Lord Lyttelton’s Obs ervations on 
the Conversion of St. Pani .... 0 4 


Bishop Sherlock's Trial of the Wit- 
nesses 
H 2 
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* DONATIONS TO THE SPECIAL FUND. Sir R. Peel, Bart. : 

“ His Grace the Archbishop of £ s. Rev. N. Ellison, Bal. Col 
Canterbury ....-. . 100 O William Lloyd, Esq. 

The Lord Bishop of Londen jai Rev. E. Owen....- 

The Lord Bishop of Durham .... 100 Rey. G. D’Oyly 


The Lord Bishop of Winchester. 
‘The Lord Bishop of Lincoln ,. 
The Lord Bishop of Carlisle 
The Lord Bishop of Hereford... . 
The Lord Bishop of St. Asaph 
The Lord Bishop of Ely. ....... 
The Lord Bishop of Chester .... 
The Lord Bishop of Oxford ..... 
The Lord Bishop of Peterborough 
The Lord Bishop of Landaff..... 
The Lord High Chancellor of Eng- 
land... 


The Earl of Shaftesbury ... 
ty S. Strong, E ng g 
Petit, ° eee 
1e Ven Bae ti the De: in of 
‘Che SOF cae 
Rev. Dr. Wordsworth 
Miss E. Trevenen .. 
Joshua Watson, I 
Rev. H. H. Norris ...... 
Hon. Mr. Justice Park 
Hon. og Justice Richardson,... 
Rev. W.R. Lyall. 
Rev. T. L. Strong . 
Jam: ie umming, Esq 
James Powell, jun. Esq 
L. Shadwell, Esq. 
Rev. Archdeacon Watson . 
Rev. Thomas Randolph 
Rev. A. M. Campbell 
Right Hon. J.C. Villiers 
Rev. George Richards 
Rev. Dr. Walmsley 
Thomas Wilson, Esq. M.P. 
Rey. Dr. Ashurst 
v. Dr. Gauntlett 
v. C.L. Kerby 
Hon, and Rey. F. Bertie 
Rev. Dr. Hollingworth 
Thomas Warburton, Esq. .. 
Rev v. Di aniel Everard 


Right Hon. ‘Rob. Peel, 
rev. J. Bull, Ch. Ch.. 
Rev. G. Beresford ’ 
T. Blick, Esq. 

W. Davis, Esq. 

F’. Burton, Esq, 

Lord Ellenbovrough . . . 
Rev. Dr. Gaskin....... 
Rev. W. Parker 

Mr. R, Gilbert 

Rev. Dr. Mant 

J. Round, Esq. 

J. ~~" Esq. 

Rev. J. Rus: sell 


Nev. J. Lonsdale 
B. Powell, Esq. 
Rev. G. Shepherd 
Rey. T. Rennell 
Rev. C, Lloyd 
Master of the Rolls 
The Earl Brownlow 
Lord Viscount Sidmouth 
The Earl of Liverpool . 
The Right Hon. Charles Manners 
Sutton, Speaker of the House of 
Commons 
T. W. Beaumont, Esq. 
The Chancellor of the Exe hequer 
The Dean of Lincolu 
Frederick Webb, Esq. . 
George Gipps, Esq. M.P. . 
Mrs. Jacomb .... 
Stephen Gaselee, Esq. 
Francis Wightwick, Esq 
Hon. and Rev. R. Cust... 
Rey, W. H. Coleridge ..ceccce 
Nicholas Brown, Esq. 
N. B. Edmonstone, Esq 
Francis Lloyd, Esq. 
Rev. George Clark . 
Rev. Daniel Wilson.. 
Rev. Archdeacon Daubeny ... 
District Committee at Tunbridge, 
Beet «0 ee eeeesreeoooe 
Rev. Archdeacon Jetferson 
Arthur Pott, Esq. " 
Newell Connop, jun. " Esq. 
J. Dyson, Esq. «+ 00-+.cvecess 
Messrs. Bridges and Quilter .. 
G. W. ‘Taylor, Esq. M.P. 
J.H. Palmer, Esq 
Rev. G. Champagne 
Earl Grosvenor ..-..0.--eeeees 
Warden and Fellows, "New Col- 
lege, Oxford 
Farl Harrowby ... 
Louth District Committee ...... 
The Very Reverend Dean of West- 
minster 
Right Rev. Lord Bishop of Exeter 
Times Journal 
Hon. and Rev. E. J. Turnour 
Rev. J. Morris 
John Thomas Justice, Esq 
G. A, Crawley, Esq. 
C. Crawley, Esq. 
The Archbishop of York 
Messrs, Goslings aud Sharpe .. 
Rey. M. Buckley 
Samuel Barker, Esq. 
Sir James Langham, 
Mr. J. Delatield.... 


ee ee 
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Mrs. J. Delafield...... eeseeees 2 2 
Lord Bishop of Norwich ...... 
Rev. J. Lightfoot, Oxford. .... 
N. Charrington, Esq........--- 10 10 
Bishop of Litchfield and Coventry ( 
Lord Bishop of Gloucester,..... 25 0O 
Rev. Dr. Jobson......ceeseee- 10 0 
Rev. Dr. Hughes ......+2..-. 10 O 
Lora Bishop of Bristol ........ 23 0 


Charles Duncombe, Esq, ....-. 25 O 
Capt. J. Edgcumbe. ..0...0000¢ 5 0 
eer err aa 
Lord Bishop of Bangor ........ 0 O 
Bie Ge, Demet £6 6 ccceces & 5 
Rev. Archdeacon Owen........ 25 O 
W. Sikes, Esq........- basen oo «©98 S 


We have now to inform our rea 
ders, that in prosecution of these 
measures, the Society have opened 
a shop, No 21, in Fleet Street, oppo- 
site Chancery Lane, and that in ad- 
dition to the tracts specified in the 
address, they have already prepar- 
ed and printed eight new ones, par- 
ticularly adapted to the present 
crisis 
low : 


. " } . « on 
; the tithes Of which are as fo!- 


Hear Both Sides. 
against the Bible, 

Scripture the Guide of Life. 

Reasons for retaining Christianity. 

The Blind Guide ;—ThomasPaine ignorant 
of the Bible. 

The Unbeliever Convinced. 

Two Dialogues between an Unbeliever 
and a Believer, in Two Tracts. 

The Abandoned and the Penitent Bias- 
phemer : or, the Death-Beds of Voltaire 
aud Lord Rochester. 


W itness¢ 3 foi and 


rye 


They have also entered into corres- 
pondence with their Diocesan and 
District Committees, soliciting the 
co-operation of all, and of those, 
more especially, in districts which 
have been most infected with the 
poison of infidelity ; and we have the 
pleasure to state, that the greatest 
zeal and promptitude has been ma- 
nifested on the part of these valuable 
auxiliaries to give the Society all the 
assistance in their power. The Dis- 
trict Committees of Birmingham, 
Lewes, Tunbridge,Hertford, Louth, 
Cowbridge, Chester, Kidderminster, 
Holsworthy, and Cleveland have al- 
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ready held public meetings, and call- 
ed the attention of their respective 
neighbourhoods to the claims of the 
present crisis upon their exertions and 
their liberality ; and so general an at- 
tention has been awakened, that we 
are confident that in our next num- 
ber we shall have to give a favoura 
ble account of the progress of the 
undertaking. 


Society for the Propagation of the 
Gospel. 

AT the last meeting of this Society, 

the Treasurer reported that the sum 

total which he had received from 

the late general collection, exceeded 

43,0001. 

The Committee appointed to con- 
sider in what manner the Society 
could extend its assistance to the 
new colony in the neighbourhood of 
the Cape, have expressed a decided 
opinion in favour of the appointment 
of regular ministers, with proper 

lesiastical superintendance and 
i, and with a decent provi- 
They 
sserve that these objects may ea- 
sily be obtained while the colony 
is yet in its infancy. By dividing 
the territory after the manner of our 
parishes, and allotting a certain pro- 
portion of land in each to the sup- 
port of the clergy, and the erection 
of churches, a provision may be 
made for the future support of the 
clergy, which will grow with the 
growth of population. The Com- 
mittee have, therefore, recommended 
an application to government on the 
subject, with an offer of any assist- 
ance that the Society may be able 
to afford, . ; 

It was agreed to adopt the sug- 
gestion of the Committee, and his 
Grace the President has been re- 
quested to make the necessary com- 
munication to the Secretary for the 
Colonial Department. 

We understand that a District 
Committee of this Society is about 
to be established at Bath, 


ect 
controu 


sion for their maintenance. 


CHURCH BUILDING SOCIETY 


A Table shewing the Grants which have been made by the SOCIETY for pro- 
moting the Enlargement and Building of CuurcuEs and CHAPELS, 


Srom MAy to DeEcE 


BER inclusivi 


te 
oe] 


dation which has been thereby obtained. 


Hoddesdon 
Wargrave 
Southminster ..... 


Numney...eseceee B&W, 


Isley Walton, Parish of Kegworth Lincoln 
} 


Wibsey, Parish of Bradford... .) York 
St. Giles, Colchester. ..........|Lond, 


QueningtoOn .. eo eeerseeeseees }Gloue, 


Lincoln 
Terre oe 
Cleckheaton, Parish of Birstall. | york 
St. Mary, Southampton,......../Win. 
Woore, Parish of Mucklestone|y,, & C, 
West Chinnock..... - IB& W. 
Walsall . . ++ /L& C, 
Serk .. oe eees) Win, 
Machynlleth...... 
Overton.... 
Kirkby Wharfe 
Cameley 


Berkhampstead 


ere eres 
ee ee ee 


eee er en eeee 


tee Chester 
seeee+/Vork 
creeee B&W, 


eeeee 


St. Gluvia’s, Penryn..... 
Brewham | 


Haverfordwest. 
Dewsbury .....- ++ 
Frome Free Church.........-/B.& W. 
Farnham ....-0+.- lWin. 
Hylton, Par. of Bps. Wearmouth/Durh, 
RAVOTECERS .. .  vccecces ceccccl VOrk 
Blakeney .... -»ee/Glou. 
Swaffham Prior... .. + fEly 
Chipping Barnet.............|Lond, 
West End, Parish of Fewston .. | York 
Church Coniston .... Chester 
Wainfleet all Saints . «Lincoln 
Sherborne .... | Bristol 
Loose . i\Canter, 
Upper Bullingham ............|Heref. 
Me cece L. & C, 
Yeovil qorevewrerer, Wy i si 
Lower Guiting .... - |Glou. 
BOUTON. ceccccace « .}Lond. 
Tewksbury.........- Glou. 
Tunbridge. ... ...0+0.0eee.+.-.{RoOch. 
Sproatley.........e0-- York 
Holmpton ......0.ee0++e+0+.- (York 
re) 
Bethnal Green .... Lond. 
OPT OTOL TETe: |: 
Swinford,.. -|Lincoln 
Manningtree | Lond, 
St. Albans Lond. 


+ /St. Day. 
escoes sl ork 


eneeee 


eeeeere 


ee 


eeeeereerney 





St. As, | 


| Addit 


Accom 

B00 

> 
~~! 


560 
325 


20 


900 


100 | 


930 


650 } 


80 | 


135 


70 


41 


200 | 
102 | 


1000 
600 
357 
100 

50 
114 
600 
S09 


100 | 


200 
450 


Yotal 15,149 


Sum 
inted. | 
' 


Gr 


1500 


£ 


, and the additional Accommo- 


Additivual Accommodation, how 
produced. 


£400 |Purchasing Chapel. 


200 ‘Enlarging Church, 
400 |Enlarging Church. 
200 |Enlarging Church, 
§ Rebs. and Enlarg. Chapel 
? which was a perfect Ruin. 
250 |Enlarging Chapel. 
150 |Rebs. and Enlarg. Church. 
§ Building a Tower and a 
¢ Gallery within it, 
$50 |Enlarging Church, 
200 | Rebs. and Enlarg. Chapel. 
150 | Enlarging Chapel. 
250 | Enlarging Church, 

10 |Enlarging Church. 
250 | Rebs. and Enlarg. Church. 


200 


20 


1500 Enlarging Church, 


£00 
100 


Building Chapel, 

Rebs. and Enlars. Ciureh. 
Enlarging Church. 

Enlarg Church & Buil Gallery 
Building Gallery. 

Enlarging Church. 
Enlarging Church. 

Building Gallery. 

Enlarging Church. 

Enlarging Church, 

Building Gallery. 

Purchs. Accommn, in Chapel 
|Building Gallery. 

Enlarging Chapel, 

Building Gallery. 

New Pews. 

Enlarg, Accom®.& Buils.Gall;. 
Reb*. and Enlarg, Chapel. 
Building Chureh. 
| Building Gallery. 
|Enlarging Church. 
/Enlg, Accom", & Buils, Gally. 
|Building Gallery. 
|Enlarging Accommodation. 
Enlarging Church. 
‘Enlarging Accommodation. 
‘Enlarging Accommodation, 
450 |Enlarging Church, 

150 |Bebg. & Enlar&, Church. 

20 |Building Gallery, 

100 |Rebs, and Enlart, Church. 
350 |Building Gallery- 
200 |Building Chapel. 

59 |Building Gallery. 
200 |Enlarging Chapel. 

450 |Enlarging Accommodation. 


200 


in 


of 
930 
175 
200 
200 
350 
110 
15 
130 
100 
125 
400 
50 
100 
438 
290 
62 


60 


300 


11,2 
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Since our last statement, in May, 
of the progress which this Society 
had made in that most important 
public service in which it is en- 
gaged, the committee have been 
prosecuting their labours with un- 
wearied perseverance, and with a 
discreet, but unsparing liberality ; 
and we have the pleasure to add, 
51 to our former enumeration 
of cases, in which the Society's 
assistance has been granted, In af- 
fording this encouragement to the 
pious concern of parishes and indi- 


viduals, for the spiritual welfare of 


those who have too long been ex- 
cluded from participating in their 
public devotions, the committee 
have appropriated, from the fund 
confided to their distribution, a fur- 


ther sum of 11,255/.; by the aid of 


which, a further accession of church 
room for 15,149 persons has been 
obtained, of whom 10,904 wiill « njoy 
that benefit free of all charge. 
Whilst this expenditure has been 
proceeding, little more than 20007, 
has been added to the Society's 
list of benefactions, making a total 
very little exceeding 56,500/. Near- 
ly half of its present resources, there- 
fore, have been expended within the 
space of little more than a year, in 
which time it has received 214 ap- 
plications, and having decided upon 
103 of them, has selected 97 as 
preferring claims, which fully enti- 
ile the applicants to that measure 
of the Society’s bounty, which they 
have respectively received. 

Thus. has been shewn, how much 
of a truly Christian sympathy for the 
spiritual privations of our extended 
population, was felt throughout the 
kingdom, and only waiting to be 
called forth by such an institution 


as that, whose efficient discharge of 


its important duties, we most earn- 
estly recommend to the munificent 
consideration of the public at large, 
under the strong conviction, that 
through none of the many channels 
of national benevolence, can the best 
interests of our country be so emi 
nently promoted. 

From the list of recent benefac- 
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tions, we are happy to select the 
following as evidence, that the So- 
ciety still engages the consideration, 
both of public bodies and distin- 
guished individuals. 


a & « 
University of Cambridge, 2d 
Benefactios << i66isasess 250 0 0 
Clergy of the Archdeaconry of 
| eer cocccess 223 7 10 


Master and Fellows of Sidney 
College, Cambridge....... 105 O O 

Collections within the Deane- 

ries of Alnwick and Bam- 
WME srtcccesnanencsena ae ae 
3ishop of Calcutta .......... 50 0 0 
Edward Woods, Esq. ....... 10 0 O 
Rev. Dr.Copleston ,....... 50 0 O 
Rev. F. Rowden .........- 100 0 O 
Lady Mary Erskine....... <« we. 
Rev. J. G. Foyster 21 0 0 
Rev. William Battell........ 21 0 O 
Rev. Dr. Ashurst, 2d Benef. 10 O O 
Mrs, Benjamin Brown,..... 1010 0 


The table in the preceding page 
particularizes the parishes which have 
participated in the Society’s bounty ; 
taking up the enumeration from the 
close of our last report. 

NATIONAL SOCIETY. 

A proceeding of great interest to 
the friends of this Institution, and 
reflecting the highest credit on the 
munificence of one of its most assi- 
duous conductors, took place at the 
first meeting of the General Commit- 
tee in the last month. 

It has always been considered by 
that body as a defect in their esta- 
lishment, that they have been with- 
out the necessary accommodation ta 
church for the reception of the chil- 
dren of the Central School into the 
bosom of a parochial congregation, 
and that they have, therefore, been 
obligedto resort to the unsatisfactory 
expedient of obtaining the Lord Bi- 
shop of London’s licence for the en- 
roiment of the school-room as a place 
of public worship, under the esta- 
blishment, and of assembling the 
children in it every Sunday, for the 
discharge of that important duty. 

At the above meeting this defect 
was removed in a manner most con- 
ducive to the credit of the Institution, 
and most gratifving to the genuine 
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Church of England principles, which 
actuate its members, by the Trea- 
surer, Joshua Watson, Esq., who 
having purchased the venerable Go- 
thic structure dedicated to St. Ethel- 
reda, in Ely-place, (the antient chapel 
attached to the palace of the Bishops 
of Ely, which formerly stood there,) 
and having adapted it, by the erec- 


tion of a gallery, for the reception of 


1000 children, presented it to the 
Society for the uses of the Central 
School. In the arrangements which 
have been made, there has been a 
reservation of sittings for such of the 


old scholars, and of the parents of 


the children, as may be disposed to 
attend, whilst the pews, in the centre 
of the area, have been left unappro- 
priated for the accommodation of the 
neighbourhood. The chapel has been 
very properly subjected to the ap- 
pointment of the Bishop of London, 
and the necessary preliminaries are 
in great forwardness for opening it 
for Divine service. 

By what oversight a consecrated 
edifice of such splendour and cele- 
brity should have been suffered t 
become alienated from its antient 
patronage and jurisdiction, it is now 
useless to enquire ; but our readers, 
we are coniident, will participate 
heartily with us in the pleasure and 
gratitude with which we contemplate 
its recovery to the wholesome 
teaching and sober piety of the 
Church of England,and its very con- 
sklerate appropriation to the train- 
ing up so large a portion of the indi- 
gent children of the metropolis, in 
the worship of Almighty God, ac- 
cording to our primitive formularies 
of devotion. 


Law Intelligence. 


COURT OF PECULIARS, Nov. 11. 
The Office of the Judge, promoted by the 
Rev. H. Bristow Wilson, D.D. against 
Mac Math. 
In this case the Registrar stated to the 
Court that he had been served with notice 
that a Rule had been granted by the Court 
of King’s Bench, to shew cause why Pro- 
hibition should not issue to this Court. 
The Judge (Sir John Nicholl) said: after 
such notice, I shall, of course, suspend pro- 
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ceedings for the present: at the same time, 
as the suit has stood over for the conveni 
ence of the Court, in delivering its judy. 
inent on the admissibility of the articles 
which judgment would otherwise have been 
given before the long vacation, I think it 
but due, in justice to the parties, to state 
the impression of my mind on the question 
after having heard it argued at length, and 
given it much subsequent deliberation. 

it is a suit by the Rector of St. Mary 
Aldermary, in the city of London, against 
a parishioner of that parish, for disturbing 
him in presiding ata Vestry Meeting. The 
otfence is thus charged in the citation :— 
“ More especially for interrupting the Ree- 
tor when he had taken the chair as presi 
dent, at a Vestry Meeting, held in the 
Vestry-room within the Churcly of ‘the saic! 
parish, preventing him from exercising the 
office of Chairman or President at the said 
Vestry meeting, and dispossessing’ him 
thereof”"—The suit is brought te ascertain 
tle right of the minister to preside at these 
meetings, and not from animosity or vin- 
dictiveness on account of the particula 
transaction. 

The question is certainly one of consi- 
derable importance, both as affecting the 
station of a highly respected class’ of th 
community, the established Clergy, and as 
atiecting the peaceable and orderly pro- 
ceedings of Parochial Meetings. The case 
is said to be a new one, so far as regard: 
any express law, or any judicial decision 
on the subject. There is no statute, no 
capon, no reported judgment, either ex- 
pressly affirming or expressly negativing 
the right. It nevertheless may exist a5 a 
part of the common law of the land, asa 
part of the lex non seripta, which is ot 
binding authority, as much in the Ecclest 
astical as in the Temporal Courts, Indeed 
the whole canon law rests for its authority 
in this country upon received usage : it is 
not binding here proprio vigore. More- 
over this Court, upon many points, is go- 
verned, im the absence of express statute 
or canon, jus tacite et illiterate hominem 
consensu et moribus expressum, 

It is true that generally the existence of 
this jus non scriptum is ascertained by re- 
ports of the adjudged cases ; but it may be 
proved by other means, it may be proved 
by public notoriety, or be deductible from 
principles and analogy, or be shewn by 
levislative recognitions. Published reports 
of the decisions of Ecclesiastical Courts 
(with one very recent exception) do not 
exist; and if they did, yet the particular 
right in dispute may never have been $0 
much as doubted or questioned before; and 
some countenance is given to that notion 
from the general usage and practice of the 
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kingdom ; for it is pleaded in the articles, 
and on their admissibility must be taken as 
true, that the minister’s presiding at Ve-- 
try Meetings ‘is observed in and through- 
out the whole realm.” ‘The fact of such 
general usage for the minister so to preside 
is notorious ; and has not been denied even 
in argument, Now such an usage (unless 
absurd or improper), I take to found a 
common law right. 

Law writers, particularly Mr. Justice 
Blackstone, lay it down, that “ general 
customs, which are the universal rule of the 
whole kingdom, form the common law, in 
its stricter and more usual signification,” 
Again, “ the first ground and chief corner 
stone of the laws of England is immemo- 
rial custom.” 

Then, the general immemorial usage be- 
ing averred, it is a reasonable usage? For 
“ the common law,” says Blackstone, “ is 
the perfection of reason: what is not rea- 
son is not law:” adding, however, “ that 
the particular reason of every rule of law 
cannot be always assigned ; it is sufficient 
that there be nothing in the rule flatly con- 
tradictory to reason, and then the law will 
presume the rule to be well founded.” 
Now this general usage, so far from being 
“* flatly contradictory to reason,” is ad- 
mitted to be extremely proper. The pro- 
priety of the minister’s presiding at Ves- 
tries, was in no degree controverted ; all 
that was contended was, that it ought to be 
accepted as a courtesy, and not claimed as 
a right, for that the right of choosing a 
chairman belonged to the parishioners, and 
that the minister was present merely as a 
parishioner, having no greater right to pre- 
side than any other individual. 

The practical inconvenience of the rule 
thus contended for, is obvious and mani- 
fest. At meetings held so freqnently as 
Vestries are in many parishes, often very 
numerously attended, and where every pa- 
rishioner paying rates has a vote, if the elec- 
tion of a chairman were always a prelimi- 
nary measure, the consequence would be, 
that in parishes where animosities and divi- 
sions unfortunately existed, a large portion 
of the time for the transaction of business 
would be consumed in this preliminary 
contest ; and the business of managing the 
concerns of the church and poor, in which 
the feelings of piety and benevolence are 
so desirable, would be preceded by a con- 

flict exciting all the angry passions of man. 

To avoid these practical inconveniences, 
as well as trom other considerations of pro- 
priety and principle, the universal usage of 
the minister’s presiding probably took its 
rise ; for in every view the propriety is ma- 
nifest, and the right is founded in sound 

principle. 
REMEMBRANCER 
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law, a mere individual of vestry, as has 
been contended; nor is he in any instance 
so described. On the contrary, he is al- 
ways described as the first, and as an inte- 
gral part of the parish, The form of citing 
a parish praves this position, namely, as 
“* the minister, churchwardens, and parish- 
ioners,” he being specially named. Such 
is the legal description of a parish in all 
formal processes, 

So, again, in the choice of churchwar- 
dens ; if the minister and parishioners can- 

ot agree in the choice of the two, the mi- 
nister is to choose one, and the parishioners 
the other, unless controlled by special 
custom, 

So, again, churchwardens are directed by 
the canon to account before the minister 
and parishioners. 

So far, therefore, from being a mere in- 
dividual, the proper description of a pa- 
rish, in vestry assembled, is “‘ the minister, 
churchwardens, and parishioners in vestry 
assembled.” The minister is denominated 
the Rector Parochia, the Prases Eccle 
siasticus, ‘The vestry itself is an ecclesi- 
astical meeting, of an ecclesiastical district, 
namely, a parish; it is held in an ecclesias- 
tical place, in the church, or in a room 
which is part of the church, part of the 
consecrated building, from which the mect- 
ing itself takes its name of vestry, as being 
held in the room where the priest pats on 
his vestments. It meets for an ecclesiasti- 
cal purpose ; for though the sustentation of 
the poor is now carried on by rates; and 
overseers are appointed under special sta- 
tutes, so that it has, in modern times, be- 
come more of a temporal concern, yet an- 
ciently it was a matter immediately of 
ecclesiastical duty and superintendance, 
So says Prideaux, (Directions to Church- 
wardens, Edn, 1730, sect. 20.) “‘ The 
churchwardens were anciently the sole 
overseers of the poor: and it lay wholly 
on them, under the direction of the minis- 
ter, to take care of all such as were in 
want,” &c. 

In these meetings, then, of the parish, 
consisting of ‘ minister, churchwardens, 
and parishioners,” assembled in the church, 
for an ecclesiastical purpose, that the Rec- 
tor Parochia should not preside, but be 
considered as a mere individual, would be 
most strangely incongruous, and that he 
and any other individual should be put in 
competition for the office of chairman, 
would be placing him in a degraded situa- 
tion, in which he is not placed by the con- 
stitutional establishment of this country. 
In sound legal principle, he is the head and 
preeses of the meeting. 

To pronounce then against a right thus 


Tie minister is not, in consideration of 
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founded in usage, and supported by rea- 
son, convenience, and propriety, would re- 
quire some very clear and decided autho- 
rity negativing the right, and establishing 
a different rule. The single authority re- 
sorted to, is the case of “ Stoughton versus 
Reynolds ;” and that, indeed, was hardly 
relied upon as sufficient ; for the argument 
went rather upon the absence of direct 
authority to support the right, than upon 
the adduction of any sufficient to negative 
it. The case of “ Stoaghton against Rey- 
nolds,” did pot at all turn upon the right 
to preside, but upon the right of the chair- 
man to adjourn. The question was, whe- 
ther the minister presiding had a right to 
adjourn the meeting so as to prevent thie 
election of a second churchwarden by the 
parishioners, he himself having previousiy 
nominated the first churchwarden. I 
have looked into the three reports of that 
case, which are to be found in Sir John 
Strange, in Fortescue, and in the cases 
during the time of Lord Hardwicke. ‘They 
are in some degree diflerent, but in neither 
is it stated that the right of the minister to 
preside made any part of the argument. 
In all, the sole question was, the chairman’s 
right to adjourn the mecting, and it was 
held that the question of adjournment 
should have heen decided, as it generally 
is, by vote, and not by the chairman. It 
is obvious that this question of adjourn- 
ment must have assumed exactly the same 
shape, and have led to exactly the same 
conclusion, whether the minister had been 
chairman by election or chairman by office. 
Any opinion thrown out, in a case like this, 
upou the right of presiding, must have been 
a mere obiter dictum upon a point not then 
requiring decision, nor even arising in argu- 
ment, 

In one report, Lord Hardwicke is made 
to say, “‘ that the general apprehension is, 
that the minister has a right to preside, 
but that he knows cf no authority for it.” 
This is in Ca. temp. Hardw. That obser- 
vation is somewhat different in Fortescue’s 
Reports. ‘There it is said, “supposing that 
the winister has a power of presiding, it 
does not follow that he bas a power of ad- 
journing.” In Strange it is only said, “ As 
to the vicar, he seems to have no share in 
the clection of the second churchwarden, 
nor to liave amy right to preside."—And, 
to be sure, if there was any case in which 
he onght to have retired from the chair, 
it was at the election of a second church- 
warden, with which he had nothing at all 
to do. 

A doctrine of this sort, however, high as 
the source is from whence it flows, yet be- 
ing on a point not raised in argument, not 
important to the decision, belonging not to 
é 
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the law familiar to that Court, but belong. 
ing to another jwisdietion, is net of any 
very conclusive and binding authority. 
And yet it is the only one leading in any 
degree to negative the right of the minis- 
ter, against those other considerations 
which I have already stated, 

Whether the question has ever been 
raised in these Conrts, is uncertain, from 
the want of reported cases; but that no 
decision negativing the right, has ever 
taken place, would be no extravagant in- 
ference to be drawn from the prevalence 
of the practice of the minister’s presiding, 
coupled with a general impression of his 
right to do so. Writers on ecclesiastical 
matters partake of the same impression— 
not merely Burn, buat Prideaux, whose 
work ou the daties of churchwardens has 
always been held in these Courts to be of 
considerable authority. He is express 
upon the subject. First he mentions, the 
regular mode of calling a Vestry (sec. 35), 
“* When any such thing is to be proposed 
to the parishioners, the churcliwardens, 
with the consent of the minister, calla 
meeting of the parisl.” And again, in 
speaking of the rates, (sect. 55.) he says, 
‘« They only who pay to the rates should 
make the rates, &c.; but this must not. be 
understood of the minister, though he be 
not charged to those rates, because, as 
having the freehold of the church, he hath 
a special right in it, and as minister of it, 
he hatha special duty upon him to see that 
it be well and duly repaired, and that rates 
be made to enable the clhurchwardens to 
do it. And therefore, in every parish 
meeting he presides, for the regulating and 
directing of this matter.”—This authority, 
then, as far as it goes, is direct and express. 
It is not indeed of the same weight as an 
adjudged case, or a canon, but as the un- 
derstanding of a learned person, himself 
filling a judicial situation. 

The last anthority that I shall mention, 
however, is of greater weight—the recog- 
nition of the Legislature. In several pa- 
rishes, select vestries have been consti- 
tated, under special Acts of Parliament, 
where, from the extent of the population, 
the business could not well be conducted 
by the whole parish. One can see no strong 
reason, why, in such a select vestry, the 
minister should be appointed chairman, 
except upon the ground of his general 
right, and the propriety of the thing itself. 
The election of a chairman at a select ves- 
try would take but little time, and would 
not be likely to be attended with conflict 
and animosity. And yet, as faras I am 
aware, it is the constant course of the Le- 
gislature, in Acts for appoiuting select 
vestries for the management of the general 
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concerns of a parish, to direct that the mi- 
vister sirall preside in snch select vestry. 
Be that as it may im these particalar cases, 
the late Act, for the regniation of vestries 
generally, appears to contain so strong a 
recognition of the right, as almost by ne- 
cessary buplication to declare that it is in 
the minister ; while the subsequent Act for 
creating select vestries, for a special pur- 
pose, in no degree derogates from the gene- 
ral rule, but tends, as an exception, to 
prove aud support it. 

The first of these Acts, that of the 58th 
of the King, chapter 69, is entitled an Act 
for the Regulation of Parish Vestries, The 
ist section directs the mode of cailing ves- 
tyies : and the 2d section says, “ for the 
more orderly conduct of vestries, be it 
enacted, that in case the rector or vicar or 
perpetual curate shail not be present, the 
persons so assembled shall forthwith nomi- 
nate, by plurality of votes, one of the inha- 
bitants to be chairman.” Now this is 
nearly tantamount to a declaration, or by 
necessary implication declares, that if the 
rector, vicar, or perpetual curate be pre- 
sent, he shall preside: and the Legislature 
must evidently have considered, that by 
law and usage he was entitled to preside. 
It is only in case of his absence that the 
parishioners are directed to choose a chair- 
man: and consequentiy when he is present 
he is the chairman of course. I can con- 
strue the Act in no other way. 

It is true that the parishes of London and 
Sonthwark are excepted out of this Act. 
Now, supposing that exception to apply to 
every clause of the Act, still that would 
only go the length of providing, that if any 
special custom, any yestry in London or 
Southwark, had the right of choosing a 
chairman, notwithstanding the presence of 
the minister, this Act would not deprive 
them of the right under such special cus- 
tom; but otherwise, London and South- 
wark must be presumed to stand on the 
same footing, in this respect, as the rest of 
the kingdom. 

The Act of jast Session (59 Geo. 3.c. 12:) 
does not diminish this inference. It is en- 
titled ‘* An Act to amend the Laws for the 
relief of the Poor.” By this Act a power 
is given to parishes to establish Select Ves- 
tries for the concerns of the poor, the prin- 
cipal object being to render wonecessary 
the interference of magistrates on every 
application for relief; and with this view 
the Parish Vestry may elect a certain num- 
ber ot persons, not exceeding 25, and the 
minister, churchwardens, and overseers, 
with those elected persous, shall manage 
the concerns of the poor. Now, this is 
not a Select Vestry for general paroeljial 
purposes; but for those particular concervs. 
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The maintenance of the poor is now, ina 
some places, become so heavy a burthen 
upon property, and so much inore a matter 
of temporal than of spiritual concern, that 
in a parish committee, specially appointed 
for that purpose, where possibly the minis- 
ter, as a payer of rates, may have little or 
no interest, it may be fitting enough to 
leave the choice of their chairman to these 
select persons, which would not be likely 
to produce any disturbance or conflict : 
and so the Legislature has provided. But 
this does not derogate from the propriety, 
or weaken the inference of the former Aet, 
that in all other Vestries held for general 
parochial purposes, the minister is stil to 
preside, 

Upon the whole, I am by no means pre- 
pared to negative the right of the minister, 
ampported as it is by usage and propriety, 
laid down by some writers, and recognised, 
and thus in effect declared by the Legista- 
ture itself. 

And in a case where the minister was in 
the actual possession of the chair, T think 
that the defendant, upon the facts stated in 
the articles, is to be considered, by his in- 
terruption, a an unlawful disturber, 

The other point is, whether this is a 
matter of ecclesiastical jurisdiction, to be 
proceeded against as an ecclesiastical of- 
fence ? 

Now, this being the disturbance of the 
minister in the exercise of a function be- 
longing to him in his ecclesiastical charac- 
ter at a meeting of an ecclesiastical district 
(for a parish is such district)—a meeting 
held for general ecclesiastical purposes— 
and in an ecclesiastical place, a conse- 
crated place, the church, or vestry at the 
church, it seems to me that it must be of 
ecclesiastical jurisdiction and cognisance. 
I apprehend that such rights, and such 
places, and the orderly coudnct of such 
meetings, are under the protection and 
guardianship of the ecclesiastical laws. 
It has not been pointed ont to this Court 
how any other Court caninterfere, or how 
redress can be procured elsewhere. It 
seems as much an offence of ecclesiastical 
jurisdiction, as the erecting tombstones in 
a church-yard, or the pulling down tomb- 
stones, or breaking a door mto a church- 
yard, or neglecting to repair a eliancel, or 
setting up arms in the church, or forbid- 
ding the organ to be pliyed when directed 
by the minister, or many other matters 
which are proceeded npon in these Courts, 
though there is no express canon or statute 
upon the particular subject. Yet im ail 
cases of this sort the proceeding is in the 


Ecclesiastical Court, and in the form of 
articles, ‘as for an offence, which mode of 


proceeding is, iv a great degree, hike an in- 
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dictment at common law for a misdemean- 
our, where no statutory sanction is pro- 
vided to enforce any thing enjoined, or to 
restrain any thing prohibited. 

Some ceases ot the sort to which I have 
alluded, bave occurred within my memory 
in these courts; and I will here mention 
two or three of them, 

1. Cade against Newnham, in tie Con- 
sistory of London, 17%€; there a person 
was articled against for opening a door into 
a churcl: yard. An appearance was given 
under protest to the jurisdiction, but the 
protest was overruled, and the suit pro- 
ceeded in this form, 

2. Seger and Hill against the Dean and 
Chapter of Christ Church, in the Court of 
Peculiavs, 1787. This was a suit for not 
repairing the chancel of Harrow-on-the- 
Hill, and the proceeding was by articles. 

3. Burton and Edwards, against Call- 
cott, in the Consistory, 1788. These were 
articles for erecting a tomb-stone in Ken- 
sington church-yard, and for pulling down 
another in the same church-yard. The 
court said, it was “* committing a nuisance 
in the church-yard, and as such was an 
ecclesiastical ofience, and subject to the 

jurisdiction of the Ecclesiastical Court.” 

4. Maidman against Malpas, in the Con- 
sistory, 1794. ‘These were articles for 
erecting a monument without the consent 
of the rector. An appearance was given 
under protest, which was overruled, with 
costs, 

5. Hutchins against Denzhow, in the 
Consistory, Michaelmas Term, 1791. This 
case is an anthority not wholly inapplicable 
to the present proceedings; and I shall 
therefore state ita little more at length. 
i¢ was a proceeding against the church- 
wardens by articles, and the offence was 
thus stated in the citation, “* more especi- 
ally for obstrncting and prohibiting by 
your own pretended power and authority, 
and declaring your resolution to continue 
to obstruct and prohibit the singing or 
chaunting by the parish clerk and children 
of the ward and congregation, accompanied 
by the organ.” ‘The churchwardens sup- 
posed, that as they paid the organist, and 
managed the children, they were to direct 
when the organ should play or not play, 
and when the children should or should not 
chaunt, The clergyman had ordered the 
playing and singing at certain parts of the 
service. The churchwardens forbad both ; 
not in the church, but privately, so that 
there was no brawling or public inde- 

cency ; but the offence was set forth in the 
articles conformably to the citation which 
I have just stated. Many objections were 
taken to the admissibility of the articles: 
among others (as in the present instance) 





it was said, that no law was specially set 
forth as having been violated; but the court 
said, ** where the general law is relied 
upon, it is not necessary to plead it."— 
Avaia, it was objected, that the fact charg- 
ed was not of a criminal nature (as is also 
contended in the present case); but to 
this the court replied, “ that the right of 
directing the service was in the minister, 
and the churchwardens obstructing him in 
the exercise of that rizht, was an offence, 
an usurpation of his right, which might be 
proceeded against in the Ecclesiastical 
Court.” 

The preceding are cases within my own 
recollection in these courts: the same 
thing is to be inferred from some reported 
cases in prohibition, I shall only notice 
oue, that of Palmer verses the Bishop of 
Exeter, (1, Strange, 776.) Si Thomas 
Bury set up his arms in the church of St. 
David's, Exeter. The ordinary promoted 
a suit in the Ecclesiastical Court to deface 
them. A prohibition was moved for and 
refused, and Justices Fyre and Fortescue 
said, ‘* the ordinary was judge what orna- 
ments were proper, and might order them 
to be defaced.” 

Now, all these cases were proceedings 
by articles. I take it even the last was: 
and most of them, if not all, for offences 
under the general principles of eeclesiasti- 
eal law, and not under any precise canon 
or statute. The remedy is a very lenient 
one ; for however high sounding some of 
the expressions in the articles may be, such 
as “ touching and concerning your soul’s 
health, and the lawful correction and re- 
formation of your manners and excesses,” 
the only effect of a sentence as prayed, 
would be to admonish the party to forbear 
in future from the like disturbance and in- 
terruption, and perhaps to make him pay 
the costs; Lut as to costs, it always lies in 
the discretion of the court to mitigate them, 
as the circumstances of the case may ap- 
pear justly to require. 

Such is the view that I should take of 
this question, if it fell to my lot to deter- 
mine it. It is certainly desirable that the 
point should be settled. It is probable 
that the opinion of this court may not be 
final, and it would be highly satisfactory to 
my mind, that it should be settled by a su- 
perior tribunal, either in the way of appeal 
or of prohibition ; but at present, after ma- 
ture and careful consideration, forming the 
best judgment I am able on the subject, I 
am of opinion, on the grounds already 
stated, that the articles ought to be ad- 
mitted. 

Buta rule to shew cause why prohibition 
should not issue, having been served on 
this court, it is my duty not to proceed tq 
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admit the articles. I have, however, 
thought it respectful to state my opinion 
for the consideration of the court of Com- 
mon Law, If they should differ from me, 
1 shall bow to their better judgment with 
every possible degree of deference and 
respect, 

The admission of the articles was aecord- 
ingly ordered to stand over. 

Nov, 27. The motion to remove the 
question from the Ecclesiastical Courts 
was argued this day in the Court of King’s 
Bench, The court stopped the counsel 
tor the rector as soon as he had cited the 
Act for Select Vestries (15 Car. If. ch. 5,) 
the Preamble of which is, “ For prevention 
of evils which may arise from Vestrymen 
not conforming to the Government and 
Discipline of the Church of Englaud,” 
and Gipson’s Codex, 2d Vol. 1476, for the 
form of appointment of one of these Ves- 
tries by the Bishop of the Diocese, which 
he observed, was alone sufficient to prove 
the matter of ecclesiasticul cognizance. 
‘The form of appointment proves that the 
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minister of the Parish is ex officio a mem- 
ber, while all the others are elected—that 
the notice of all meetings must be given by 
him, or the parish clerk in his absence— 
that he shall ** always be present, if conve- 
niently he may be had—and lastly, and 
above all, that “ the business shall be 
propounded by him or by the Church-war- 
dens, to the public notice and consideration 
of them all in general, for such business as 
concerns the whole Parish in general, and 
only to the particular Vestrymen inbabit- 
ing each particular limit, for such particu- 
lar business as only concerns each particn- 
lar limit.” 

The court discharged the rule with costs, 
adding as areason, that the rector ought 
not to have been brought there to discuss 
untenable points at his own expense. 

An Appeal to the court of Delegates is 
the only remaining step by which the defen- 
dant can hope to escape the etfects of Sir 
John Nichol’s judgment; it will be seen 
in a few weeks whether this step is deemed 
advisable. 





MISCELLANEOUS 
ECCLESIASTICAL PREFERMENTS. 


Rev, Thomas Comyn, curate of Deben- 
ham, Suffolk, to be one of the chaplains in 
ordinary to the duke of Sussex. 

Rev. William Madan, M.A. student of 
Christ Church, Oxford, to the vicarage of 
Polesworth, Warwickshire. 

Rev. T. 8. Hughes, B.D. fellow of Em- 
manuel-college, Cambridge, appointed ex- 
amining chaplain to the bishop of Peter- 
borough. 

Rev. Peter Launcelot Cowling, M.A. of 
St. Jehn’s-college, Cambridge, to the rec- 
tory of Long Stowe, in that county. 

Rev. Join Thomas Huntley, M.A. of 
Trinity-college, Cambridge, to hold by dis- 
pensation the vicarage of Kimbolton with 
the rectory of Swanshed, Hunts; patron, 
the duke of Manchester, 

Rev. Henry Van Voorst, M.A, late of 
St. Edmund's-hall, Oxford, to the vicarage 
of Steeple, in Essex; alternate patron, sir 
Brook Bridges, of Goodnestone, in Kent. 

Rev. Christopher Dodson, M.A. to the 
rectory of Grately; patron, the rev. John 
Constable, of Ringmer, Sussex. 

Rev. Thomas Robyns, vicar of Cole- 
broke, Devon. to the vicarage of Maristow, 
with Thruseiton chapel annexed. 

Rev. Thomas Ashburst, LL.D. fellow of 
All Souls-college, Oxford, to the rectory of 
Yaverland, Isle of Wight; patron, J. 
Atkyns Wright, Esq. M.P. 

Rey, Arthur Charles Verelst, M.A. to 
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the rectory of Withycombe, Somerset, on 
the resignation of the rev, Thomas Bow- 
man. 

Rev. Nicholas Wood, M.A. to the vica- 
rage of Kenton, Suffolk; patron, lord Hen- 
niker. 

The hon. and rev. Augustus Legge, to the 
chancellorship of the diocese of Winchester, 
and to the living of North Waltham; rev. 
Mr. Heathcote to the vacant archdeaconry ; 
and the rev. Mr. Garnier to the rectory of 
Brightwell; patron, lord bishop of Win- 
chester. 

Rey. John Hallward, M.A, of Worces- 
ter-college, Oxford, to the rectory of Stan- 
ton in the Wolds, Nottinghamshire, 

Rey. Henry Freeland, B.A, to the rec- 
tory of Hasketon in the county of Sussex, 
UNIVERSITY INTELLIGENCE, 

CamkripGe, Dec. 2.—The following 
degrees were conferred on Wednesday last. 

Master or Arts.—Rev. Wm. Wright 
Wilcocks, Trinity college ; Edward Mi- 
chael Stewart, incorporated from the uni- 
versity of Dublin. 

BacuHetors in Cryit Law.—John Han- 
cock Hall, esq. Trinity hall; rev. J. Davis, 
Trinity hall; rev. Champness Pleydell 
Bragge, Jesus college; rev. Edward Bart- 
lett, Jesus college. 

BACHELORS IN Puysic.—Thomas Jas, 
Thackeray, St. John’s college. 

The following is the subject of the Nor- 
risian prize essay for the present year ;— 
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“ Shew from a review of the civil, moral, 
and religious state of mankind at the time 
when Christ came into the world, how far 
the reception which his religion has met 
with, is a proof of its Divine origin.” 

Dec. 17.—Two graces passed the senate 
yesterday, one to give 2501, to the national 
society; and the other to give a similar 
sum to the society for building and enlarg- 
ing churches and chapels. 

The master and fellows of St. Joln’s 
college have nominated the rev. H. Wil- 
kenson, M.A. fellow of that society and 
senior moderator in this university for the 
present year, to be head master of the 
grammar school of Sedbergh, in the county 
of York. 

The subject of the English poem for the 
chancellor's third gold medal, for the pre- 
sent year, is Waterloo. 

A Craven university scholarship is va- 
cant, 

Mr. Robert Abercromby Denton, of 
King’s college, was on Friday last ad- 
mitted fellow of that society. 

The rev. Robert Wood, D.D. late of St. 
John’s college, vicar of Cropwell Bishop, 
and chaplain of Nottingham county zaol, 
was last week elected head master of the 
grammar school at Nottingham. 

At an ordination held by the lord bishop 
of Norwich, on Sunday last, the following 
persons were admitted into holy orders ;— 
Jobn ‘Thomas Bennett, B.A. Baliol col- 
lege, Oxford ; William Collett, B.A. Sid- 
ney college, Cambridge; Heeton Cham- 
pion de Crespigne, S.C,L. Trinity hall, 
Cambridge ; Henry Dugmore, B.A. Caius 
college, Cambridge ; William ‘Phomas 
Goodchild; Joseph Haddock, Pembroke 
hall, Cambridge ; John Charles Herring ; 
William Hildyard, B.A. Trinity college, 
Cambridge ; George Frederick St. John, 
B.A. Baliol college, Oxford; Wiliam 
Margeson, Christ church, Oxford ; Henry 
North; James Hall-Sampson, Trinity col- 
lege, Cambridge ; Edward Thurtell; Jolin 
Filt, St. Alban’s hall, Oxford; John 
Neville White, St. Peter's college, Cam- 
bridge; William Farley Wilkinson, B.A, 
Bennet’s college, Cainbridge. 

Priests.—Richard Aldons, B.A. ‘Trinity 
college, Oxford ; Richard Atkinson, B.A. 
Catharine hal!, Cambridge; Robert Ba- 
thurst, M.A. Christ church, Oxford ; Fre- 
derick Beatty, Trinity college, Dublin; 
William Hennell Black; Jeremiah Bur- 
roughes, B.A. Emanuel college Cambridge; 
John Clarryvince, M.A. Caius college, 
Cambridge; John Wareyn Darby, M.A, 
Caius college, Cambridge; Andrew Ed- 
wards, M.A, Magdalen college, Oxford ; 
Henry Freeland, B.A. Emanuel college, 
Cambridge; Charles Goodrick, B. A. 
Christ college, Cambridge ; Join Knight 
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Gretham, Jesus college, Cambridge; Wil 
liam Jackson, M.A. Lincoln college, Ox- 
ford; Charles Leicester, S.C.L. Trinity 
hall, Cambridge ; John jLilwal! ; yPhomas 
Mack, B.A. Caius college, Cambridge ; 
William Palgrave Monclarke, B.A. Jesus 
college, Cambridge ; Moses Marcus; Wil 
liam Thomas Myers, M.A, Jesus college, 
Cambridge ; Charles Joseph Orman, B.A, 
Sidney Sussex college, Cambri ige ; Thos, 
Schreiber, B.A. St. John’s college, Cam- 
bridge; Philip Ward, B.A. Trinity col 
lege, Oxford; Edward Carus Wilson, 
b. A. Queen's College, Cambridge. 

OxrFonp, Nov. 27.—On Wednesday, 
the 17th instant, Thomas Verey Bayne, of 
Jesus college, was elected scholar of that 
society; and on Tuesday last, John Wil- 
liams, of that college, was clected scholar 
of the same society. ‘T'nesday the follow- 
ing Cegrees were conferred :— 

SACHELORS OF Arts.—John Egerton, 
fellow of New college; Harrison, 
Jesus college; hon. Augustus Frederick 
Irby, St. Mary hali; Edward Horne Hui- 
ton, Brasenose college; George Christo- 
pher Hayward, Pembroke college ; Horace 
George Cholmondeley, Baliol college. 

Dec. 3.—Thursday the following de- 
grees were conferred :— 

Mastens or Artrs.—Rev. Frederick 
Cox, Lincoln college; rev. John Pitz 
Moore, Merton college; rev. George Fran 
cis Otley, Oriel college; rev. Hyla Hol- 
den, Pembroke college; rev. Francis 
Drake Foster, Baliol college. 

Bacuetors oF Arts.—Charles Lyell, 
Alexander Dyce, Chaloner Stanly Leathes, 
Exeter college; George Maw, Richard 
Derby Ness, William Brock Hellins, Lin- 
coln college; Richard Battiscombe, Mer- 
ton college ; James Lockhart, University 
college; William King, Edward ‘Tew Ri- 
chards, Edward Greswell, scholars of Cor- 
pus Christi college; George Masgrave 
Musgrave, Brasenose college ; Thomas 
Frederick Paul Hankins, Queen's college. 

Dec. 11.—The following subjects -are 
proposed for the Chancellor's prizes, for 
the eusning vear, viz. For Latin verses— 
Newtoni Systema. Foran English essay— 
The influence of the Drama. For a Latia 
essay—Quenam fuerit Concilii Amphic- 
tyonici Constitutio, et quam vir in tuendis 
Grecia Libertatibus et in Populorum Mo- 
ribus formandis habuerit? The first of the 
above subjects is intended for those gentle- 
men of the university who have uot exceed- 
ed four years from the time of their matri- 
culation; and the other two for such as 
have exceeded four, but not completed 
seven years, 

Sir Roger Newdigate’s prize.—For the 
best composition in English verse, not con- 
taining either more or fewer than fifty lines, 
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by any wader-graduate who hasgot excced- 
ed four years trou the time of his matricu- 
lation—+the temple of Diana at Eyhesus. 

The following degrees were conferred 
on Thursday :— 

Master or Ants.—Rev. Edward 
Moorhouse Hall, Lincoln college; rev. 
William Thompson and the rev. Robert 
Collinson, Queen's college, on the old foun- 
dation, 

BacneLors OF Arts.—Wm, Adding- 
tou ‘Taylor, Exeter college ; Thos, Heati- 
cote Tragitt, scholar of Corpus Christi 
college ; James Rust, University college ; 
William Morgan Williams, Wadham col- 
lege; William Trim, Wadham college ; 
Cuarles Litchtield Swainson, fellow of St. 
Jehn’s college; Paul Saumarez, Trinity 
college; John Buller Yarde Buller, Oriel 
college; John Bamfylde Daniel, Christ 
chureb. 

Dec. 18.—Tuesday last the following 
degrees were conferred :— 

Master or Arts.-— Rev. John Lindsay 
Young, Brasenose college. 

BacueLors oF Arts.—T. Wm. Gor- 
don; T. J. Marker and W. S. R. Cock- 
burn, esq.; R. Hodgson Fowler and Theo- 
philus Williamson, of Exeter college; 
George Forster University college; Fre- 
derick J. Parsons and Robert Meadows 
White, demies of Magdalen college; Wm. 
Jolm Rayner, Pembroke college; Thomas 
F, Freemantle, esq. Oriel collere. 

Yesterday, the last day of Michaelmas 
term, the following degrees were con- 
ferred :— 

Master or Arts.—Rev. Jolin C. Bis- 
set, St. Edmund’s hall; rev. Charles T. 
Pettingal and the rev. R. S. Butler Sandi- 
lands, Christ church. 

Bacwe ors or Arts.—Samuel Lloyd, 
esq. Magdalen college, grand compounder ; 
William Willox Peete, Wadham college; 
William Wynter and Walter Jones, Jesus 
college ; William Parish, St. Edmund hall; 
Joshua Stratton, New college. 

Berxsuire.—Died, in his 84th year, 
the rev. William Sugden, formerly fellow 
of Brasenose college, ‘and late rector of 
Cottingham, Northamptonshire. 

CAMBRIDGESHIRE.—Died, at Cam- 
bridge, Mr. Darby, student of St John’s 
college. 

Cuesuirne.—Died, the rev. Mr. Brad- 
shaw, rector of Welmslow. 

CornnWALL-—The lectures of the Corn- 
wall literary -and philosophical institution 
commenced at Truro, for the season, on 
the 9th of November, to be continued 
every fortnight: Mr. Hogg, master of the 
grammar school of that town, delivered 
the introductory lecture. 

DEvonsH1RE.—An association has been 
formed in Exeter for the purpose of coun- 
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teracting blasphemy and sedition, by the 
distribution of loyal publications, songs, &c. 

Duanan.—The bishop of Durham is now 
building and endowing no less than eight 
schools, in suitable situations amongst 
the lead mines in his Jordship’s diocese. 

HunttnGponsnire. —Died, the rev. 
Harry Welstead, M.A. of Stoneley hall, 
near Kimbolton, third son of the late 
C. M. Welstead, esq. and formerly of 
Caius college, Cambridge. 

Kint.—Died, at Lullingstone castle, 
the seat of sir T. Dyke, bart. the rev. John 
Kemble, aged 73 years, rector of Lulling- 
stone, Kent, and of Folkington, Sussex. 

Lancasuirne.—Died, at his father’s 
house, near Manchester, aged 39, the rev. 
Join Markland, M.A, late of Bicester. 

LincoLnsHire.—Died, at Lincoln, the 
rev. Mr. Tuttin. 

NoORTHUMBERLAND.—Died, the rev, 
John Harris, curate of Hunstanworth, and 
formerly one of the missionaries to Ota- 
heite, 

Died, the rev, William Ellison, of Lintz 
Green, aged 64. 

RuTLanpsuire.—The rev. L. S$. War- 
ren, B.A. of Sidney college, Cambridge, is 
elected usher of Oakham school, vice the 
rev. Anthony Gordon. 

Died, at Kingsbrompton, the rev. Thos, 
Todd, vicar of that place, aged 57. 

Died, at Radcliffe vicarage, aged 26, 
the rev. Henry Whish, of Queen's college, 
Cambridge. 

Died, at Compton Pauncefort, the rev, 
J. Palmer, D.D. 

Suddenly at Aldborough, the rev, Henry 
Bryant, of that place. 

WarWIcksHIke,—Died, of a paralytic 
seizure, in his 78d year, the rev. John Bad- 
deley, of Warwick. 

WorcesTersuire.—The beautfful new 
church at Dudley in this county is now 
completed, and will be consecrated by the 
bishop of the diocese. 

YorksHire&.— Died, in his 82d year, tlie 
rev, George Skelding, upwards of 45 years 
vicar of Market Weighton, in this county. 

Died, at the vicarage-house, Bramham, 
the Rev. Robert Bownes, aged 60: he had 
been vicar 27 years. The valuable living 
is in the gift of the dean and canons of 
Christ church, Oxford. 

DikED IN AND NEAR LONDON, 

Died, at Hampstead, the rev. George 
Bevan, fifth son of Silvanus Bevan, esq. of 
Fishbury-house, Wiltshire. 

Died, at Rotherhithe, the rev. John 
Neale Lake, M.A. 

Died, at Billericay, Essex, extremely 
lamented, the rev. George Porter, M.A. 
many years lecturer of the chapel there, 
leaving a widow and nine children to be- 
wail his loss, 
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A Sermon preached at the Visitation of 
the Lord Bishop of London, at St. Paul’s 
Cathedral, on Tuesday, July 14, 1819. 
By J. B. Hollingworth, D. D. Rector of 
the united Parishes of St. Margaret, Loth- 
bury, and St. Christopher Le Stocks; Mi- 
nister of St. Botolph, Aldgate, and late 
Fellow of St. Peter’s College, Cambridge. 
8vo. Is. 

Religion the Care of the Civil Power: a 
Discourse. By the Rev. A. C. Campbell, 
A.M, 8vo. 1s. 6d. 

Danger to be apprehended from the In- 
fluence which designing Men may acquire 
over large Bodies of the People : a Sermon 
preached in the Cathedral Church of Car- 
lisle, on Sunday, November 21, 1819. By 
the Rev. Robert Goodenough, M.A. Pre- 
bendary of Carlisle. 8vo. 6d. 

On the Nature and Tendency of blasphe- 
mous Opinions: a Sermon. By the Rev. 
E, W. Stillingfleet, B.D. Fellow of Lincoln 
College, Oxon. S8vo. Is. 

A Cloud of Witnesses to the Truth of 
Scripture opposed to modern Infidelity : 
two Sermons preached in York Minster, 
on Sundays, November the 14th and 2\st, 
and dedicated by Permission, to the very 
Rev, the Dean. By the Rev. James Ri- 
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chardson, A.M. of Qneen’s College, Ox- 
ford, anti one of the Vicars-Choral of the 
Cathedral. 8vo. 9s. 

A Sermon preached at St. Mary's Chureh, 
Swansea, at the autumnal Mecting of the 
Clergy of the Deanery of Gower, on Wed- 
nesday, October 27, 1819. By the Rev. 
D. Anderson, of Clare Hall, Cambridge, 
and Master of the Grammer School, Swan- 
sea. 4to. 2s, 

Observations on some of the character- 
istic Doctrines of the Gospel: a Charge 


delivered in June, 1819, to the Clergy of 


the Episcopal Communion of Brechin. 
By the Right Rev. George Gleig, LL.D. 
F.R.S.E. & F.S.S.A, their Bishop. vo, 
2s. 

A Letter from a pious and reverend 
Divine to his Niece, written in the middle 
of the last Century, and now revised, cor- 
rected, and abridged, by a Layman of the 
Established Church; together with a Pre- 
face, wherein are introduced some Animad- 
versions on the Trial of W, Hone for Blas- 
phemy, and on his Abettors and Subseri- 
bers. 12mo. 6d. 

A Catechism of the Evidences of Chris- 
tianity, (for the use of Schools.) 6d. 








The Sentiments held by the Church of 
England, on the Doctrines of the Corrup- 
tion of Human Nature, Justification, Good 
Works, Operations of the Holy Ghost, ex- 
tracted from her Articles, Homilies, and 
Liturgy. 

The Spirit of Cervantes. A Selection of 
the Episodes and Incidents with a summary 
Sketch of the Story of the popular Ro- 
mance of Don Quixote de la Mancha, with 
coloured Engravings, in one octavo vo- 
lume. 

A Tour through Normandy, by Dawson 
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WORKS IN THE PRESS. 


Turner, Esq. to be illustrated by numerous 
Etchings of Antiquities, and other interest- 
ing Subjects. 

The Voyage of the Younger Kotzebue, 
round the World, in the Years 1816, 17, 
and 18, in one Volume, quarto. 

A small Volume, by Sir Arthur Clarke, 
entitted, the Mother's Medical Assistant, 
containing Ipstructions for the Treatment 
of Infants and Children. 

The Unknown. Director, by Sarah Re- 
nou, Author of Village Conversations, 
&e. 








NOTICE TO. CORRESPONDENTS, 


Clericus, O, Humanitas, and Philacribos, shall appear. 
Eboracensis and T. W. have been received, and are under consider- 


ation. 


Anti-Ultra will probably think that we have said enough upon the 
subject to which the first part of his letter refers ; we apprehend that 
in the second, he has mistaken the sentiments of the writer upon whom 


he comments. 


Brra’s reference shall be attended to, 
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